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NORTH-WESTERN TERRA COTTA CO. 
WORKS AND OFFICE: 
Clybourn and Wrightwood Avenues. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 1415 Railway Exchange Building 
CHICAGO. 








J. Ww. TAYLOR 
MONON BLDG., 324 Dearborn St. —_Telephone 1500 Harrisoe 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


BUILDINGS, INTERIORS, DETAILS, Etc. 





Promise to purchase two dozen from the lot at $4.00 per dozen, 
unmounted, and I will send 200 from which to make the selection. 
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and F reight 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELEVATORS 


“THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 


Chicago Office: Railway Exchange Building, 9 Jackson Boul. 


CHICAGO 
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Decorati 

ea JOSEPH F. STURDY 
Interior Cabinet Work 

Wall Hangings Formerly 

Draperies Crossman & Suindy 

Lace Curtains 

Special Carpets 287 Michigan Avenue 

tgeiied Glow and CHICAGO 

Mosaic 
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The Largest re-inforced concrete warehouse in the United States 


is built according to the Kahn System of Re-inforced Concrete. 


Architect, and overcame all objections. 


That means something. 


ci 
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CAOSS SECTION OS SAR 


PATENTED 


The Kahn Trussed Bar. 
Over 1000 tons of this material used in above building. 


IT IS FREE. 





Wholesale Concrete Warehouse of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St, Paul, Minn. 


Detroit, Michigan, 


The largest—that means something—it means a building having over 450,000 square 
feet, in nine stories, of floor space. It means that the Kahn System met the exacting 
requirements of the owners, Messrs. Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. of St. Paul; of Mr. 
George J. Grant, the General Contractor; of Mr. Louis Lockwood, of St. Paul, the 


One whole panel was tested by piling pig iron to a height of eight feet over the entire 
i surface of the panel—giving the remarkable load of 1500 lbs. to the square foot, and using 
enough iron for forty-one horse loads, There was absolutely no appreciable deflection. 


Mr. Grant, the Contractor, 
was impressed with the wonderful 
simplicity of the Kahn System— 
its wonderful safety and economy. 
We feel safe in saying that any 
contractor with even average ex- 
perience in building can use the 
Kahn System successfully—he can 
save money in class of labor—he 
can save time. 


In this building the entire in- 
terior construction is of concrete, 
re-inforced by the Kahn Trussed 
Bar—jincluding such structural 
members as column footings, wall 
footings, columns, girders, beams 
and floor slabs. 


We will be glad to send to 
any Engineer, Architect or Builder 
pictures showing some of the de- 
tails in the construction of this 

building. The drawings 
for the engineering part of 
the work were made in our 
Engineering Department— 
a service that we cheerfully 
offer any of our customers. 


Ask for ‘‘TESTS’’—A 160 pp. book about ‘‘construction’’—‘‘results.’’ 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


15 West Congress Street 


U. S.A. 
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Reserved for 


Clinton Wire Cloth Co. 
Clinton, Mass. 





























KORELOCK 


HARDWOOD VENEERED DOORS 


THIS BEAUTIFUL BIRCH VENEERED DOOR 


cosTs 5()c ONLY 


MORE THAN A COMMON PINE DOOR 








ITS ARTISTIC EFFECT IN A HOME BEAUTIFIES MORE THAN TEN 
TIMES THE MONEY EXPENDED IN ANY OTHER WAY 





YOU CAN PAINT IT 


TO MATCH ANY WOODWORK 
OR FINISH NATURAL WITH VARNISH 








PAINE LUMBER CoO., Ltd. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., U. S. A. 


No, 381 
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THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


ATLAS 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 





Output for 1906 Over 12,000,000 Bbls. 





THE ABOVE BOOK SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST TO DEPT. | 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
30 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 























The above is 
the record 
established 

by us 

on section B, 

of the 


ed FIRST 
= NATIONAL 
: mH BANK BLDG., 
Chicago, 
and illustrated 
by the 
accompanying 
cuts. 














Let us make 
a record 
for you. 











CHAS. VOLKMANN & CO. enerat conrractors 


| Tel. Central 6068 Suite 22, 184 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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seemiinnicnmnecosecsesmeantsietontnaa ss ae SI 
ome INTERIOR 
ad WODDWORK( er vitae ! 


| WEFSLOANE | * 

















i a 
; ¥ The equipment of our Depaitment of Interior Woodwork and Furniture is so complete tha: 
f er Y r ; t : tir Z t é€Tiax 's Tres ur< es, 
| & we Sp» afticulariy in the highest grades of architectual woodwork, such as beam 
[ wainscrting and paneling in Walnuts, Red and White Mahoganies and Oaks; alsv in 
“4 3 j r aw’ 
| Fir t lesigning and comstruction of furniture to harmonize with stationary wood trim we 
j : ts or owner's specifications, or to make designs in our 
wh studus, in conformity with the stvies of the periods, submitting sketches for approval before 
work is done in our own shops under our personal supervision. We employ the most 
i! skilled carvers and cabinet makers and operate our own paint and varnish shops. 
Among our recently completed contracts were 300 rooms in the St. Regis Hotel finished in 
Cire i 


We invite requests for estimates and sketches. 


W.& J. SLOANE 888 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
| | 















































SODERLUND 


ANTI-SCALDING 


SHOWER VALVE 


Operated by one handle with or with- 
j out Douche Valve for 


Stanley’s Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 


NEVER WEAR DOWN 
NEVER CREAK 
NEVER REQUIRE OILING 






== Floor, Ceiling or Wall 
- Connections 
ALL DANGER OF SCALDING ELIMINATED 


For Condensed Catalog See 
“SWEET’S” INDEXED CATALOG OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


The improved washer protects the balls against mois— 
ture and dust. 

For sale by leading hardware dealers. 

Artistic booklet free. 


Ghe STANLEY WORKS 








uscans| ORANG CO. Ferre asn, 
De ACES ee acing | SELLING Acs 




































































New Britain, Conn. New York Chicago _ __Complete catalog upon request 
Sol 
Union Brass Works Co, ss. Boston, Mass. 
“U gages s 
nit’ Girder Frame 49s 
om rican “Unit” Socket 
* ieee ° . PATENTED 
The Frame is delivered as r = Se SEN SSS = , 
one complete unit, all mem- Ht f NS SINE The ‘ Unit” Socket sup- 
bers properly spaced and T 7 i ae orts the “Unit” Girder 
ridgidly attached for the re- | y Pil rame so that the center of 
inforcing of Beams, Girders,  S ie - action of Reinforcing Metal 
S - ATEN = o) j - 
axe Single Trussed tn : s . ie a Re SOcKEr i” nemenemnestiieg 
Bar, nor a single Deformed SECTION UNIT GIRDER FRAME ofBtom CENTER The “Unit” Socketis always 
Bar, but a complete reinforce- available for supporting 
ment for Beams, Girders, etc. shafting. 











iG you desire a fireproof factor, building or warehouse, you can build the floors of reinforced concrete at 20 per cent. to 25 per 
cent, less than steel fire proofed with terra cotta, and the rate of insurance will be the same in each case. It will cost 
10 per cent. more than slow burning, but will save one-half the rate of insurance. 
lhe construction will be more durable and lasting, as it neither rusts nor rots; having no joints, there is no vibration. 
To accomplish this result, use the “Unit” Girder Frame, “Unit” Socket and local labor, Catalogue mailed upon request. 


UNIT CONCRETE STEEL FRAME CO., 1430Commonweaith PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Building 
APPROVED BY THE N. Y. AND PHILADELPHIA BUILDING BUREAUS 
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“Standard” 











Arno, Plate P-907 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled ‘‘Arno’”’ Syphon 
Washdown Closet, with 1%-inch Brass Flush Connec- 
tion and Improved Roll Top Flushing Rim, Plain 
Oval Seat with Nickel-plated Cast Brass Seat action 
afterwash appliance. 


“Standard” 


Porcelain Enameled Closets repre- 
sent the highest type of 
sanitary fixtures. 


“Standard” Enameled Closets are made in 
accordance with the modern demand for sani- 
tarily perfect fixtures. The surface of 
“Standard” Closet Bowls is hard, smooth and 
permanently non-absorbent. They have the 
beauty of china and are as indestructible as iron. 
When you want to install the best in sanitary 
fixtures specify “Standard” No substitute can 
compare with “Standard” ware. No substitute 
is as white, as beautiful, as sanitary nor capable 
of resisting so much hard usage as “Standard” 
Ware. 


Standard Sanitary TI)fg, Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 





It is Our Duty to Tell You 


About the good. points of the NATURO 
CLOSET because the knowledge will 


prove of advantage to yourself and to 
your clients. 


This closet, named the NATURO on 
account of the fact that its use assists 
nature in keeping the body heaithy—is 
so constructed that cleanliness is a 
necessity—cannot get out of order and 
combines with its own special features 
all the best qualities of other water 
closets. 


THE NATURO COMPANY 


Beuteined in detail in our 
ooklet—may we send 
per ngpin Salem, N. J. 


C. H. Muckenhirn, 
President 
































Detail of Main Stair Railing, Penobscot Building, Detroit 
Donaldson & Meier, Architects 


The Winslow Bros. Company, 
CHICAGO > NEW YORK 


Ornamental Iron 
and Bronze 
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Copyright, 1905, by M. HERBERT 


CHAS. M. SCHWAB'S $5,000,000 RESIDENCE 


ADELIT 


REGISTERED 


MISSION FINISHES, CASS end INTERIOR FINISHES 
IN 
SCHWAB’'S NEW HOME :: :: :: :: The Finest in America 


OUR FINISHES WERE USED 
BECAUSE 


They can be relied upon to produce uniform shades. 
They are high class goods that are economical in their 
longevity. 
They are used in thousands of dwellings and always satisfy 
the owner. 
4. They are the product of a company that is the pioneer in wood 
inishes. 
We make everything in the wood finishing and paint specialty line and can match 
up to any sample. 
ur “‘Architect’s Standard Stains’’ booklet shows our finishes on real wood 
panels all the new and standard finishes--FREE ON APPLICATION. 


wo ne 





THE AD-EL-ITE PEOPLE (DEPT. AB.) CHICAGO 











THE WINKLE TERRA GOTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


OFFICE: 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works : CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 


The Coulson Patent 





Store Front Construction 


makes the most practical, complete and modern store 
front, and enables the merchant to display his goods to 
the best advantage. 


It is specified by the leading architects for both new 
and remodeled store fronts, and secommended by 
Plate Glass Insurance Companies. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE "D 300°’ 


J. W. COULSON & CO. 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








= 


THE 
CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


IS EXPLICITLY AUTHORIZED 
BY THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT UNDER PRO- 
VISION OF A SPECIAL ACT 
OF CONGRESS AND SHOULD 
BE SPECIFIED WHERE THE 
STANDARD AUTHORIZED 

| MAIL CHUTE EQUIPMENT 

| IS DESIRED. 
DESIGNATE “MODEL C” 

IF THE VERY LATEST AND 
| BEST FORM AS ILLUSTRATED 
| HEREWITH IS REQUIRED. 
INTERIOR UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT LOCK BUT INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO AUTHORIZED 
PERSONS. 

INSTALLED IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE U. S. FREE COLLECTION SER- 
VICE UNDER THE CUTLER SERIES OF MAIL 
CHUTE PATENTS ONLY BY THE SOLE MAKERS, 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 








MODEL C OPEN. 
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The Greatest Stain in the 
World— 


se AUSTRIAN GRAY 


FOR WEATHER-BEATEN EFFECTS 














L. H. BACON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 








MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Samples may be seen at the 


H. M. HOOKER. CO., 57 West Randolph St. 


CHICAGO 











Or Will be sent direct by 


DEXTER BROS. CO., 103-105-107 Broad St., BOSTON 
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THE GOVERNMENT BUYS THE BEST 


Hammar Bros. White Lead 


On jonenes 5th, 1906, Hammar Bros. shipped to the Brooklyn Navy Yard a Solid 
Train Load of White Lead to be used in painting the Battleships, Cruisers 

and other vessels of the Navy. No tests for superior paint quality are 
more severe than those of the U. S. Navy, no more competent 
judges of paint quality are to be found than the Government's 














” 39 Cars 


2 TRAINS 


The Largest Shipment of White Lead 


aRSAr Bees a. Ss : Ever Made. 

Specially Trained Engineers. These facts Arove that ee e5 

Hammar Bros. White Lead is 77 @ class by itself —far To the Most Discriminating Trade in this 
above all competitive brands—Convincing— Country. 


unanuswerable—absolute proof of supertor- 
ity. Thissuperiority means greatest 
efficiency and lowest cost for 
years of good service 
when you use Ham- 
mar Bros. White 
Lead. Itmeans 
createst 


if - - 

Our January, 1906, orders, on regular terms and prices, 
from Carpenter- Morton Co., of Boston, aggregate 7wo Train 
Loads —39 cars—1, 167,325 pounds of Hammar Bros. White Lead. 

This lead is so/d@, not consigned or warehoused. 
We want this to be an object lesson to every one who Buys, Sed/s, 

Uses or Pays For White Lead. Hammar Bros. White Lead is Aéso0- 
lutely Pure White Lead, made by the Old Dutch Process, 125-day cor- 
rosion and ground in pure linseed oil. 


ecomony ; ; seed me : : 
in the “It’s the kind you used to get.’’ $1000 in Gold will be paid for the detection 
long of any adulteration whatever. Sold subject to chemical analysis or the blow 
run. pipe test 


HAMMAR BROS. WHITE LEAD CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Co-Partnership Independent of all Combinations 
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Chomas’ Acme Air Purifying 
and Zooling System 


PATENTED 


Cleanses Air—Governs Humidity—Cools Air 


HEATING, COOLING AND VENTILATING 





Refrigerating Machines 
Any size from 200 Ibs. to 25,000 Ibs. for 


Residences, Flat and Apartment 
Buildings, Hotels, Hospitals, Etc. 


Specify our sanitary refrigeration and get lower and 
more even temperature at less cost than using i¢e 


Manufactured by 
The Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 
E. E. SAVAGE, Western Representative 
1104 Republic Building, Chicago 














BUILDINGS, RAILWAY COACHES, STEAMSHIPS 


General Offices 


THOMAS & SMITH 
Designers and Builders 
17-19 South Carpenter St. 
CHICAGO 








DISTRICT OFFICES 








New York, 288 Hudson St., 

Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg., 

St. Paul, Endicott Bldg., St. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





Cleveland, Hickox Bldg., 

Detroit, Majestic Bldg., 
ouis, Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, 
Postal Bldg. 




















Life is Precious 


Have you the Life of Human 
Beings in your care? If so 


Specify the Kirker-Bender 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE 


It is practically perfect. The lame, blind, sick, 
women and children all come down through it 
with equal ease and safety. Over one hundred in 
use on the Public Schools, Hospitals and Factor- 


ies of Chicago, Louisville and St, Louis. Catalog. 








Dow Wire & Iron Works 


Louisville, Ky. 




















~ ROEBLING SYSTEM 
OF FIREPROOFING 


The Roebling Construction Co. 
906 Tribune Building, Chicago. 





| Send for Catalogue | 

















A.A. ABBOTT & CO. 


Drawing Supplies, 
(nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE-PRINTS. 

151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 











A first class draftsman with some ex- 
perience in light structural and orna- 
mental iron works. 
Franklin and Buchanan Sts., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WANTED 


W. H. LOGAN, 

















SPECIFY OUR SEATS 













See 
thal Bolt 
Lyery Join 
has one. 














CONmoez=s <eszey OZODIO 
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NOTHING BETTER 








<Ud>H= ZdDO 




















Never - Split Seat Company RX 





Evansville, Ind. 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Entered at Chicago, Ill., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 320 Broadway, Phone 036 Franklin. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies, $1.00. 


All communications intended for The Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor & Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


PRESIDENT é ; ; ‘ . FRANK MILes Day, Philadelphia. 

First VicE-PRESIDENT Cass GILBERT, New York. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT P ; Wiri1am B. Munpie, Chicago. 

SECRETARY AND TREASURER : GLENN Brown, Washington, D. C. 
§ James G. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 


AUDITORS . z : . ° 4 . . ' 
ss € Rosert Steap, Washington, D. C. 


Boarp or Directors FoR 1906, 


For Three Years.—Alfred Stone, Providence; Irving K. Pond, Chicago; 
Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 

For Two Years.—W. A. Boring, New York; J. M. Donaldson, De- 
troit; Merritt J. Reid, San lrancisco. 

For One Year.—Charles F. McKim, New York; Geo. B. Post, New 
York; R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 13899.) 


The Architectural League of New The Architect’s Club, U. of Ill. 


York. The Toledo Architectural Club. 
The T Square Club, Philadelphia. The Milwaukee Architectural Club. 
The Cleveland Architectural Club. The San Francisco Architectural 
The Toronto Architectural Club. Club. 

The Pittsburg Architectural Club. The George Washington Univer- 
The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A. sity Club. 

The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. The Twin City Architectural Club. 
The Chicago Architectural Club. The National Sculpture Society. 
The Detroit Architectural Club. The National Society of Mural 
The St. Louis Architectural Club. Painters. 


The Washington Architectural C ub. 


OFFICERS. 


President ‘ : : ‘ Ernest John Russell, St. Louis. 
Vice-President ‘ Frederick M. Mann, St. Louis. 
Corresponding Secretary . . Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis. 
Recording Secretary Ernest Helfensteller, Jr.,St. Louis. 
Treasurer , : 5 - , John C. Stephens, St. Louis. 


The Executive Board consists of the officers and Samuel L. Sherer 
and Jesse N. Watson. 


Next CONVENTION AT WasHINGTON, D. C., 1907. 


In the specialization that has developed in 
The Architect 


and Landscape . ‘ ‘ 
Work. quished control of work that he could direct 


his profession, has not the architect relin- 


to the best advantage and with more satis- 
factory results than obtain by present methods? Take 
the example of landscape designing in connection with res- 
idences. This is rapidly growing in importance and ap- 
preciation; nothing adding more to the effect of such 
buildings than the landscape treatment. In nearly every 
instance where there are sufficient grounds for landscape 
effects, they are given into the hands of the landscape 
architect for development. The grounds are usually beau- 
tified, but often there is the natural desire on the part 
of the landscape artist to emphasize his work to the sub- 
ordination of the residence itself. It is questionable if 
this condition can be improved under present procedure. 
We incline to the belief that greater harmony would obtain 
between the residence and its surroundings were the land- 
scape work also in the control of the architect. The effect 
of this arrangement would be to give to each division oi 
the problem its due importance. There would be such 
treatment of the grounds as would afford an attractive and 
appropriate setting with the house as the central feature. 
In this way the architectural expression would be enhanced 
without the forced consciousness that the house existed 
chiefly as an excuse for the embellishment of the sur- 
roundings. Not alone would the house and grounds be 
brought into more harmonious relation by this change, but 
the entire problem would be simplified and much frietion 
avoided. 

The present seems a favorable time for the architect 
to assume control of the landscape architecture. He is 
being called upon constantly as the adviser in the civie 
improvements now under consideration and in progress 
to such an extent throughout the land. Thus he is being 
brought into daily contact with the development of land- 
scape problems on a large scale in which he is recognized 
as the expert adviser. From this position the transition 
to the charge of the landscape designing of estates and 
other grounds would seem entirely natural. That many 
architects have this possibility in mind is indicated by the 
growing interest shown in literature bearing upon this sub- 
ject. Apparently the architect appreciates in an increasing 
degree the important place that carefully studied and appro- 
priate landscape art has with relation to the architectural 
design that it beautifies. He is coming to feel that the 
best results can be obtained only through treating the en- 
tire problem as a united whole to be designed and carried 
out under the direction of one mind. Judging from pres- 
ent tokens this control of the landscape work by the archi- 
tect is not a remote possibility, but a procedure that will 
prevail in the near future. With the increased scope of 
the architect’s duties would come, of course, additional 
responsibilities, but the designing of the grounds is so 
intimately associated with his architectural treatment and 
has so strong a bearing upon the attainment of harmony 
in the whole that he is sure to find compensating pleasure 
in the landscape work. 
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In another column is published in full a 
Individuality in Paper entitled “The Western Spirit.” The 
pine paper is Iny George W. Maher, architect, and 

esign. s 

is an earnest plea for the independence 11 
design that characterizes the work of a number of pro- 
vressive men in the West, and especially in Chicago. The 
argument is not new that present day domestic arechi- 
tecture in America is not expressive of the life and habits 
of the people. Starting with this condition as axiomatic 
Mr. Maher advocates a more general effort on the part 
of architects to express American life and conditions in 
American buildings. He notes with hopefulness that this 
worthy object is making considerable progress in some sec- 
tions of the country. In his paper and in the discussion 
that followed its reading before the Chieago Architectural 
Club, Mr. Maher gave evidence of much intelligent thought 
upon the subject. [lis conclusions are supported by many 
vears of consistent practical application of his theories in 
his professional practice. He rightly regards that no orig- 
inal work can be produced at first that is faultless ; that be- 
fore this is possible a theme must be worked over many 
times; that a degree of perfection can not be expected 
without persevering effort. It was pointed out, however, 
that the new thought in design was capable of producing 
beautiful buildings expressive of modern life, while work- 
ing from precedent could only duplicate past forms in- 
appropriate for present conditions. 

In the designing of a residence the essential inspira- 
tion should come from the individual who is to be its 
occupant. If designed to fit the needs of a client his 
enthusiasm is awakened and he is encouraged to place 
reliance upon his architect, a result that is not likely 
to obtain from the procedure of copying a design for 
him. The owner in the latter case becomes a dictator 
and the architect practically a draftsman only. Mr. Maher 
advocates developing the design from the characteristics 
of the owner and believes that in this way the architect 
may avoid many complex problems that come from allow- 
ing precedent to control his work. With the utmost faith 
in his conclusions Mr. Maher would have the student of 
architecture taught in the schools to develop a rational 
individuality in design. In the present training he sees 
not enough encouragement in this direction. The student 
is taught to rely too much upon the past. He should be 
directed not only to study history and the essentials of 
architectural training but to examine into the conditions 
of life around him and seek to express in his work the 
present rather than to copy the past. Books and photo- 
graphs should not be his sole equipment for designing. 
Mr. Maher claims no especial originality in his views; 
rather he has striven to crystalize the spirit of progression 
of which he sees much indication, especially in the West. 





Among the subjects that have come to the 


Street Projec- front for consideration in connection with 
tions for Archi- 


tectural Effect, (He right for a new charter granted to Chi- 


cago is the revision of the building code. 
It is believed that many of the provisions of this code will 
depend upon the recommendations made by the architects 
of the city. This subject accordingly has been under con- 
sideration for several weeks by the architectural associa- 
tions. A joint committee of the Illinois Chapter, A. T. A., 
and the Chicago Architects’ Business Association was 
charged with determining the wishes of the architects and 


formulating the recommendations. ‘The committee has 
decided upon some radical provisions governing the esthet- 
ics of commercial buildings. These have been carefully 
considered by the associations and practically accepted by 
them. In this the Chapter took the lead and the Busi- 
ness Association graciously acquiesced, on the ground that 
the former body stood for the esthetics of the profession. 
The recommendations are in effect that no projections in 
commercial structures should be allowed beyond the lot 
line that would give the owner additional space for rev- 
enue. This limits the possible projections to those desira- 
ible for architectural effeet. The projections beyond the lot 
limit that are favored are for a water-table of four-inci 
extension and two feet width, string and sill courses, com- 
mencing at the lintel of the first story openings, not more 
than two courses to a story, and cornice extensions. 
Cornices are allowed a projection not to exceed tiirty- 
six inches. In streets of less width than sixty-six feet the 
cornice extension is to be reduced by one-half inch for each 
foot of decrease in the width of street, until the minimum 
of six inches allowed is reached. The Supreme Court has 
rendered a decision that no individual has a legal right to 
excavate beyond the lot line, and that a city can not grant 
the privilege to make such excavation nor collect rent for 
space so obtained. In view of this opinion the Illinois 
Chapter very properly favors a recommendation that no 
excavation beyond the limit of the lot be allowed except 
for supporting foundations. This, it is thought, will meet 
with no objection. The discussions in the associations 
brought out much earnest and interesting expression for 
and against extensions beyond the lot line. Many were 
of the opinion that the owner should in all cases set back 
his building as far as necessary to obtain any desired 
architectural effect. This position was opposed on the 
ground that there would result an irregularity in’ the 
street line that would be unfortunate from an esthetic 
point of view. Most regarded that projections so improved 
the appearance of a street that they should be allowed in 
moderation beyond the lot line at a height not to inter- 
fere with the free use of the sidewalk. The conclusions 
reached by the architects as here given are so reasonable, 
so considerate of the rights of the public, and the influ- 
ence of the associations in architectural questions is so po- 
tent that there seems to be little doubt that their sug- 


fo} 
gestions will be incorporated in the new charter. 





Several of the recent replies to our circular, 


Newspaper “TTonor to Whom Honor Is Due,” suggest an 
Credit to 


Architects, portant phase of the subject. These cor- 


respondents believe that the signing of build- 
ings by the architects would direct the attention of the 
newspapers to the designers, and proper credit be given 
them. It is a lamentable fact that at present comparatively 
few newspapers mention the architect’s name in connection 
with the buildings illustrated and deseribed. Probably 
there is no deliberate intention on the part of the papers 
to ignore the architect. They have no just appreciation 
of the artistic side of the profession of architecture, and 
are likely to class the architect with the contractor. With 
a permanent tablet on the building, bearing the archi- 
tect’s name, he is more likely to be mentioned in any 
description given, and more general credit be accorded 
him. Further suggestions are invited. 
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THE OLD CALIFORNIA MISSIONS AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON MODERN DESIGN 





N 


BY W. L. B. JENNEY, ARCHITECT 


ATER the churches were often built in a much more 
[. substantial manner of cut stone and mortar with 
good buttresses. 

From necessity the missions architecturally are very 
simple, while those of the Spanish Colonial in Mexico 











CATHEDRAL OF CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO, 


were exceedingly rich in decoration, often too much so. 
(See the Chihuahua, the best specimen, | think, in Mex- 
ico.) In the mission church the small amount of deco- 
ration used was usually confined to the sky line of the 
gable end, to the principal entrance and the architectural 
features of the tower, which usually had two rather low upper 
stories provided 
for bells, roofed 
by a dome, sur- 
mounted by a 
small temple like 
finial. The arch- 
itectural details 
were usually of 
Dorie Renais- 
sance. The sky 
lines of the ga- 
ble recall some- 
what the Eliza- 
bethan. There is 
often a_ cloister 
of considerable 
dimension, some- 
times, as at San- 
ta Barbara, 
planted as a gar- 
den. The wallsare 
often strength- 
ened bybuttresses 





The characteristic features of the mission buildings 
and the mission style when adapted to modern work, 


of which I have given numerous examples, the traditions 





THUMBNAIL SKETCH, HOUSE OF MRS. HOLLFNBECK, LOS ANGELES 
MORGAN & WALLS, ARCHITECTS. 


of the missions preserved in our modern designs, are in 
large part principles rather than the reproduction of 
architectural features. It is true that one often sees that 
striking gable end cut in a stereotyped meaningless sky 











CHURCH, LOS ANGELES, MAGINNIS, WALSH & SULLIVAN, ARCHITECTS, 


line, the use of which is, as I heard remarked, rather 
the abuse than the adaptation of the mission style. There 
are other architectural features that are more sensible that 
seem to mark the style—such as simplicity with good 
proportions, 
broad projections 
| to the tile roof, 
| corridors, veran- 
das or arcades— 
a court yard, of- 
| ten planted as a 
garden. 
Sometimes 
one sees the mis- 
sion like tower 
and buttresses 
and a Dorie door- 
way. Then again 
one sees a design 
that suggests to 
the mind _ the 
mission style 
without there be- 
ing apparently 
B any special rea- 


son. 


CATHEDRAL, LOS ANGELES, CAL., MAGINNIS, WALSH & SULLIVAN, ARCHITECTS, 
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OLD ANNAPOLIS. 


BY JOSIAS PENNINGTON, ARCHITECT. 


N THE old city of Annapolis, where transpired so 
| many of the historic events of the early days of our 
republic, is located the United States Naval Academy. 

In Annapolis is also located the old State Capitol 
building of Maryland, which was constructed in our co- 
lonial days, having the unique distinction of being the 
only one of the old state capitols erected before the Revo- 
lution and still used for its original purposes, furnishing 
accommodation for the executive department and the state 
legislature. 

The first state house of Maryland, built in Annapolis, 
was erected on the present site in 1697. This building was 
destroyed by fire and promptly rebuilt, continuing in use 
until 1769, when the general assembly of Maryland appro- 
priated £7,500 to build a new state house on the old site; 
therefore, the old house was destroyed, and on the old site, 
March 23, 1772, Maryland laid the 
cornerstone of the present building, which was completed 


General Eden of 
in 1773 except the dome which was not finished until after 
the Revolutionary war in 1793. 

To meet the growing requirements of the state ad- 
ministrations various changes and additions were made in 
connection with the old house during the past century. In 
1876 the most radical of these were carried out which re- 
sulted in completely removing all the inside finish of the 
old original senate chamber. ‘This was accomplished 
against the urgent protests of many persons and the 
various patriotic societies. The feeling was so strong 
that efforts were made before each of the succeeding meet- 
ings of the legislature, looking to the restoration of this old 
senate chamber to its original design. 

It was in this room that so many of the events took 
place in connection with the formation of our republic. 
Here General Washington on the 23d of December, 1783, 
resigned his commission as commander-in-chief of the 
American army. This incident is shown in the Trumbull 
painting, which hangs in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington. Here also was the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain ratified January 14, 1784, and on Septem- 
ber 11, 1786, delegates from six states met in this room 
and arranged for calling the federal constitution conven- 
tion of that year. 

Owing to the limited accommodations and insufficient 
committee rooms, the legislature of 1902 appointed a spe- 
cial building commission to construct an annex to the 
state house which should contain sufficient and modern 
accommodations for the executive offices and legislature of 
the State. 

This work was placed in charge of Baldwin & Pen- 
nington, architects, they having just finished the new 
Court of Appeals building for the State, located on the 
opposite side of the Statehouse circle. This appointment 
of the architects was the result of extensive competition 
for the State building. The annex building is of simple 
design, to carry out the general character of the old build- 
ing, which is the type of the early Georgian period. The 
new building is of fireproof construction. 

In 1904 the Hon. Edwin Warfield, assuming the office 
of governor, became chairman of the building commission. 
Owing to the interest taken by him in all historical matters 


in connection with the State, he at once took up the ques- 
tion of the restoration of the old senate chamber to its 
original design and appointed a special advisory commit- 
tee to act in connection with the architects to accomplish 
this object. This commission consisted of representatives 
of the various patriotic and historical societies of the 
State. 
nounced by those best able to judge a correct reproduction 


The work has now been accomplished and pro- 


of the old work. This was accomplished by diligent search, 
which enabled the architects to find various parts of the 
old work scattered throughout the State. 

In the land office was found a piece of plaster from 
the pediment of the gallery, on which was found painted 
the original color of the room. One of the columns of 
the gallery was found in a cellar; also the old mahogany 
desk used by the president was found in a cellar in an 
In this way various articles were 
recovered the 
where is now to be seen the old gallery, the restoration of 
the president’s rostrum, the large fireplace, the president’s 


abandoned condition. 


which enabled the restoration of room, 


chair, the clerk’s desk and other details as represented in 
the painting of Trumbull, before mentioned. 

The work of the State of Marvland at Annapolis is il- 
lustrated by eight views in this number: No. 1 shows a 
front view of the old Statehouse with the original dome 
and cupola. The brick were made special to match those 
made at Annapolis from English patterns in 1769. 

No. 2 represents the front views of the annex building 
exactly opposite to the front of the old building, the two 
entrances being connected by a corridor through the 
building thirty feet in width. 

No. 3 represents an interior view of this corridor. 
The first door to the right is the entrance to the old senate 
chamber, over which hangs the portrait of Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
On the floor is a bronze bust of Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley, recently made by the sculptor, Ephraim Keyser. 

No. 4 is an interior view of the old senate chamber, 
showing the rostrum as restored with the old president’s 
chair. 

No. 5 is a view of the opposite side of the same room, 
showing the gallery, the old chandelier, the fireplace, over 
which is a portrait of General Washington. The entrance 
to the gallery is by a stairway in the adjoining room. 

No. 6 is an interior view showing the house of dele- 
gates. 

No. 7 is a view of the new Court of Appeals building, 
facing the new entrance of the Statehouse on one side 
and the executive mansion on the other. 

No. 8 is an interior view of the Court of Appeals 
building. This shows the Italian marble columns taken 
from the old Custom House building in Baltimore, these 
having been presented by the United States Government 
to the State of Maryland when the old Custom House was 
destroyed to make room for the new building now being 
erected. These buildings compose a very interesting group, 
and with the work now being erected at the Naval Acad- 
emy and the many old dwellings erected in the colonial 
days, make Annapolis well worthy of a special visit. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF FIRE PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


BY F. W. 


| T certainly behooves us, all those interested in good build- 


ing, the real progress of the nation, all the pro bono. 


publicos, so to speak, to redouble our efforts in behalf of 
sound construction and by preachment, example and _ pre- 
cept give ample demonstration to all who have eyes ani 
can see that it is the wisest economy, personal interest and 
the civie duty of every man to build of non-inflammable, 
To fully 


comply with that requirement a building must be not only 


or, better still, absolutely fireproof construction. 


of fireproof material as far as its structure is concerned 
but its finish, its details, must be as non-combustible as 
possible, and its design, plan and arrangement, so intelli- 
gently devised and correct that a fire, starting in any part 
of the building will be confined to that starting point, thus 
saving not only the building but the major portion of the 
contents. 

Just the one detail of inclosing stair and elevator 
wells, isolating them, or rather, story from story, would 
spell safety to thousands of lives and millions of property. 
Think of it! 
buildings is directly attributable to the open stairs and 


Seventy per cent of the loss by fire in big 


elevator shafts, while eighty per cent of the loss of life in 
It is not worth 
while separating or closing off elevators and stairs? And 
A large per cent of all 


buildings ensues from that same cause. 


then the unprotected windows. 
our fire loss is directly traceable to communication of fire 
by unprotected windows on narrow streets, alleys and abut- 
few fire-shutters, a little wired glass 


ting property. A 
or an ounce of other prevention would have been worth 
the millions of pounds we spend in the not always effectual 
water-cure. 

To sum up, let me quote you a few words from a 
His ‘shoulds” 


are tersely put, concise, and well worth reading by all who 


high authority on fireproof construction. 
intend to invest in construction. And, by the way, even 
our architects, who supposedly know all this and much 
more, may be benefited by not only reading what he has 
to say but by thoroughly assimilating it and learning it by 
heart. 

“Tnstances are so numerous of destructive fires in sup- 
posedly fireproof buildings that many persons have ab- 
sorbed the idea that there is no such thing as a building 
that will not burn. 

“This error is entirely due to a confusion of the use 
of terms and the misstatement of facts. 

“A building that is of non-combustible materials is 
not fireproof. 

“A building that is of fireproof materials, but not of 
fireproof design is not fireproof. 

“A building that is not of fireproof construction and 
design, except in part, is not fireproof. 

“A building that is strictly, thoroughly fireproof, 
filled with combustible contents may have a destructive 
fire in it, but the building itself will not be wrecked or 
destroyed. 

“Experience has demonstrated again and again that 
if a building is of strictly fireproof materials—is correctly 
designed—only a small proportion of the contents can 5e 
destroved by fire. 

“The first great principle of fireproof construction is 


isolation. 


FITZPATRICK, 


ARCHITECT. 


“Suppose you wanted to erect a six-story fireproof 
building, but instead, having plenty of land upon which 
to spread out, you put up six one-story buildings, each 
separated from the other with thoroughly fireproof walls 
and partitions. 

“Fill your six buildings with combustible contents, 
start a fire in one and let it pburn itself out. Your five 
other buildings will not be endangered, harmed or dam- 
aged. The contents of the building fired will be destroyed, 
but the building itself stands intact and with slight repairs 
is again ready for occupancy. 

“Now assemble your six buildings on one site in six 
stories ; your floors are fireproof as well as your partitions ; 
a fire is started in the contents of one floor—the principle 
of isolation protects the contents on the other five floors 
just as it does in the six separate buildings. 

“Now assume that when you had your six one-story 
buildings put up vou had left combustible doors opening 
from one building into the other. 

“Is it not evident that the fire would have swept from 
one to the other and destroyed the contents of all six, 
no matter how fireproof the structures themselves were? 

‘Suppose in your six-story building you leave open- 
ings of combustible material—combustible doors in  par- 
titions of the same floor, combustible open elevator shafts, 
Will not the result he 
the same as in the six single buildings, communicating 


machinery shafts, air vents, ete. 


through combustible entrances ? 

“This illustrates the importance of the designing of 
a fireproof building. 

“The city of Philadelphia put up a half-million dollar 
high school building which was of thoroughly fireproof 
construction clear to the roof. 

“This splendid structure was then covered with a 
highly combustible roof, and to cap the absurdity a tower 
was run up above the roof and this tower was bui/t entirely 
of wood. 

“In the spring of 1905 a fire started in the tower, 
destroying it and the roof, damaging in part the two upper 
floors of the building and causing incalculable loss in the 
destruction of scientifie records and a heavy money loss 
in valuable astronomical instruments. 

“And the people of the city from the mayor down 
were asking how could such a disastrous fire occur in a 
fireproof building. 

“Lincoln said: “This nation can not exist half slave 
and half free.’ 

“A building 


half combustible construction. 


will not exist that is half fireproof and 


“A truly fireproof building is one that is of thor- 
oughly fireproof construction, non-combustible finish and 
of correct design, so that a fire starting in any part of 
the building will be confined to the starting point, thus 
saving not only the building but the major portion of the 
contents. 

“The correctness of this kind of construction is being 
constantly proven by the fires that start in fireproof build- 
ings, and, being confined to small area, are easily extin- 
guished and cause such slight damage that they create no 


attention. ‘The world never hears of them.” 
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THE WESTERN SPIRIT. 


BY GEORGE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT 


SUBJECT that is with us in our every day affairs, 
A that is a part of our endeavors, influencing our daily 
actions for weal or for woe, would, in my mind, be one 
worthy of discussion, therefore it is in this train of thought 
that I wish to address you tonight. 

We coworkers in the building of the West should be 
influenced, even dominated, by a spirit of action that 
shall produce results bespeaking of our day and gener- 
ation, and to the extent that we permit ourselves to be 
so dominated by this spirit of progress, to that extent are 
we real and worthy of our calling. In the realm of 
architecture I would say that to solve our problems satis- 
factorily, it behooves us to dip deep into the currents of 
life around about us, feel the pulse of the times and then 
actually execute the ideals of the present hour, and if we 
do this work truthfully, intelligently, our efforts must 
be enduring. 

Unfortunately, at the present time, this point of view 
is not accepted, and he who does conceive a clear and 
concise position on advance matters, especially in’ the 
realm of art, is often times considered impractical and 
visionary, a dreamer, as it were, who sees strange things, 
whose ideas are for naught when it comes to the actual 
execution of works. My purpose is to correct this prevalent 
opinion so far as it lies within my power. 

I do not consider myself far from the truth when 1 
make the assertion that at the present time this country 
is most conservative, or rather falsely conservative, in art 
and architecture, even more so than any other country. 
We find, for instance, that in Europe such seats of power 
as Vienna, Berlin, Paris and London are making great 
advancement and progress in the arts of a new order. 
This architecture has made wonderful strides in these old 
centers, although hindered at every step by precedent and 
tradition. The strong technical schools in these centers 
have also placed every possible obstacle in the path of this 
progress, but to no avail. The artist’s spirit has prevailed, 
and as a result we find emanating from abroad a freshness 
and vigor in art matters that is truly inspiring. ‘True, in 
some of these efforts the pendulum has swung too far, but 
in my judgment this is not a permanent fault, but is in 
the end conducive of great good. 

When we look for an equal amount of enthusiasm and 
progress from the American standpoint we are prone to 
disappointment, especially in the Eastern portion of this 
country, where, due to age, culture and wealth, one 
would expect an art development, expressive of a new 
country, we find just the opposite evidences in all that 
we see. The reactionary spirit in architecture that pre- 
vails there today is truly lamentable; the desire to copy 
everything of note that has appeared from the four distant 
corners of the earth is all too prevalent. Each succeeding 
work of any importance flatly contradicts any estimation 
that is to be made of the art of the East as a progressive 
one, the excellence of material and workmanship is only 
to be commended. The design is non-expressive. Even 
the criticism that is produced in magazine and periodical 
by our Eastern architectural contemporaries is as dead as 
the buildings that they criticise. 


All seem steeped in precedent—the architect, the 


building, the publication, and the critic. It would seem 
to me that from all these evidences of a peculiar conserva- 
tism that little or no hope of an expressive art can evolve 
from our Eastern cities, and if there is to be an art that 
is to indicate the trend of our national life, it must spring 
from the central portion of this country, or where tradi- 
tional Europe has not yet laid upon us its heavy hand. 
IT am speaking to you as a Western man, in love with my 
environment, my profession, and with some knowledge of 
the people and possibilities here in our midst and at hand. 
Again, I am speaking to a club that has in the past pro- 
duced men who have had kindred thoughts and who have 
spoken to you in the same strain, and who have stamped 
their individuality not only upon their own community, 
but are reaching out for virgin fields beyond their immedi- 
ate surrounding. I hope to add further encouragement in 
this great task, which is also yours to perform, and implore 
you to look to it that your high ideals are not laid low and 
that you mistake not the call of the West. It is for you 
to undertake and achieve, as well as to have ideals. 
Conservatism is a term that should be well understood, 
for today you must choose between a true and a false 
It is of false conservatism or a hindrance 
to a rational progress that Tam most concerned. Let it be 
well understood that progress or a freedom from precedent 
does not mean a lack of knowledge of the past, for no 


conservatism. 


architectural training is worth while unless rooted in a 
profound knowledge of that which has gone before. No 
one should expect to design on progressive lines who is 
deficient in architectural training and history. Thebes, 
Athens and Rome offer fruitful examples of enduring work 
and represent to us a heroic past. On the other hand, the 
merely familiarizing one’s self with the form and style of 
architecture found in these grand ruins of antiquity is not 
sufficient as a training for our art. The student should 
reach beyond this mere detail and study well into the life 
preceding these buildings and_ that ultimately 
forced these permanent evidences of their civilization into 
being. It would seem that the spirit which pervades these 
buildings is more worthy of emulation than that which is 


which 


materialistic or mere brick and_ stone. 

The spirit of this architecture of the past can ever be 
used advantageously and is as inspiring today as of old. 
The letter of this architecture is past and gone and can 
not be rationally resurrected. The Parthenon, for in- 
stance, expresses an achievement of an art-loving, worship- 
loving race, but for a modern city to make a replica 
of this building on its thoroughfares and dedicate it to 
commerce or a kindred purpose seems an example of igno- 
rance or vandalism not expressive of our times. The great 
truths that lie back of the Parthenon will ever be worthy 
of analysis. This is immutable law and can ever be trans- 
mitted into the new. If this ethical truth was compre- 
hended by the modern day artist results of an enduring 
nature would follow successively, as did the Ionic style 
follow the Doric, or as did the Corinthian the Ionic. 
Suppose the underlying law of all progress had been ap- 
preciated, would not certain groups of university build- 


*Paper read before the Chicago Architectural Club. Revised by the 
author for publication in THe INLAND ARCHITECT. 
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ings be less expressive of mediwval castles or copies of a 
degenerate Gothic, and stand rather as monuments of en- 
lightenment to our civilization? The spirit of the me- 
diwval castle or the Gothic forms could appear in tower, 
battlement, or buttress, but the letter of the old embodied 
in these features should not be repeated, 

Again, if this underlying law of all progress were 
assimilated, we would have fewer encient relics on all 
sides inspired originally by a deep religious sentiment 
but now void and worthless for the purposes of their con- 
struction. Ll would say to you again that if we strive 
for the spirit of these great buildings of the past and 
incorporate this sentiment in our endeavors, how great 
On the other hand, do 


not our present methods seem weak and bespeak ill of 


would be our advancement. 


the mentality of our present day? ‘True, it is that our 
country has been so engrossed in the working out of 
complex problems that it has had little time to consider 
little 
The time has ar- 


those of which I am speaking. It has had time 
to mold its characteristics into stone. 
rived when our ideals should and can be expressed, and if 
there is, as I contend, a hindrance of any kind, a false 
conservatism, then we should be made aware of such hin- 
drance and guard well against it. 

I now wish to call your attention to comparisons of 
the old and new or the practicability of the architecture 
representing the new against that which represents this so- 
called conservative art to assist us in forming our judg- 
No better idea of this situa- 
tion can be found than here in Chicago where the spirit 


ment of the merits of eaeh. 


of the West seems more potent than elsewhere. In the 
business center we find a conglomerate mass of huge strue- 
tures, most of them expressing nothing worthy of the pur- 
pose intended, not even commercialism, for after all com- 
mercialism is no mean motive if expressed aright. ‘There 
are, however, evidences of a marked dissimilarity in arehi- 
Some of these 
buildings are on original lines and their duplicate can not 


tectural thought in the buildings erected. 


he found anywhere. 

Such buildings are highly commendable and would 
attract attention due to the original thought on them, and 
the daring of the execution. In every instance the archi- 
tects of the original buildings have considered the practical 
first 
should be, for a true art must follow necessity, it must al- 


situation and the artistic afterward. This is as it 
ways be useful. The buildings that follow precedent in many 
notable cases are quite unsuccessful. The wild chase to suc- 
cessfully combine the artistic and the practical is all too 
evident. Columns out of proportion to the scale of the 
facade, pilasters stretched and elongated, detail and orna- 
ment where it has no use and can not be seen, or if seen 
representing garlands of a flora belonging to the tropics. 
Look at any one of these buildings and ask yourselves if 
certain of these architectural effects are a necessity either 
in the direction of utility or art. Ask yourself is it possible 
to follow precedent and design these tall structures aright. 

Perhaps it is in Chicago’s suburbs where the home 
building is in evidence that a stronger comparison can 
be made between the old and the new. It is in the home 
that the heart of the nation is most responsive and there- 
fore naturally subject to the most advancement. It is 
here that the architect receives his highest inspiration and 
finds the greatest motive power for beautification. If we 
place side by side the efforts of the so-called conservative 


architect with that of the modern for the decision of the 
public, I know the judgment would be pronouncedly in 
favor of the new. ‘This is a foregone conclusion since any 
art that is truly expressive must appeal to the living and to 
the ideals of the present. This living sentiment in the 
design, which vibrates through every detail and proportion 
of it can be termed “home,” and the occupant can love his 
home, since it is a part of himself, inspired by him, and 
is therefore related to his own individuality. 

The 


hand, follows exactly the opposite view. If he 


creation of a conservative art, on the other 
pro- 
poses, for instance, to work in a style that was evolved 
during the Italian Renaissance, then only the archeologist 
can thoroughly enjoy such a product since the ordinary 
man is not living the life of an Italian gentleman during 
the sixteenth century. It does not take much grasp of 


mind to understand the meaning of this comparison. 
Suppose we follow this same theory of application into 
further fields of endeavor. In the designing of ‘our gov- 
ernment buildings, hundreds of expensive state buildings 
have been erected all over this broad land. So far as I 


am able to ascertain, almost all of them have proven 
failures. 

It seems that these buildings are absolutely out of 
touch, not only with the practical situation, but also with 
the spirit of rational design. The officials who are com- 
pelled to work in these antiquated domed templed, column 
supported edifices, complain not only of their unattractive- 
ness, lack of proportion, ete., but rave at the dogma that 
compels such expensive edifices to be erected so imprac- 
ticably under the dictum of style and precedent. If a spirit 
of modernism could find its way into our government 
buildings, and men imbued with the right spirit, expressive 
of ideals, be found to design them, what an evolution it 
would be to the people at large and what rationalism. 
True, there are few men as yet able to carry this theory 
into actual practice, but the day is past and gone when it 
can be said that there are no such men equal to this task. 

Our church architecture bespeaks of a false conserva- 
tism. Instead of the architect designing buildings that 
should respond to the people who attend services of wor- 
ship, educated in our enlightened age, free from mysti- 
cism and medizvalism, we find buildings erected with the 
gloom of the past enshrouding them, with deceits of all 
kinds pasted against them, bringing forcibly to the mind 
If the architect 
would only see his opportunity to express in church build- 


the letter of the past and not the spirit. 


ing the present day theme, he might tend to hasten a 
form of structure where nobility, where toleration and 
truth 
this connection that almost all of the great edifices of the 


were the motive powers. I might mention in 


past were erected for the purpose of worship. The temple 
of the Egyptian, Greek and Roman, the beautiful cathedral 
of the Goth, all attest to the deep religious sentiment of 
these people, but the specific form of these past religions is 
dead and gone, never to be resurrected, then why continue 
to erect buildings of a nature obsolete? Is not this a false 
conservatism that repeats the letter and not the spirit of 
the past? 

It would seem that a great opportunity awaits our 
generation in the beautifving of our capital, Washing- 
ton, where the ideals of a nation might be expressed, 
making it beautiful as well as responsive to the Amer- 
This scheme should be so broad and 


ican citizen. 
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comprehensive that it would take the skill of our most 
original and brilliant thinkers, so that when com- 
pleted, the effects produced would be as akin to the sen- 
timent of our nation as is the Trafalgar Square to En- 
vland or the Place de la Concord to France or the San 
Marco to Venice. It certainly should not be said of Wash- 
ington that any landscape effects there produced were taken 
from piazzas or public squares of Europe. It must not be 
said by posterity that our present day artists were unequal 
to the task of evolving a national scheme of landscape work 
breathing of democracy in its effect upon the peeple. 

‘Too much praise can not be given the promoters and 
designers of our late vast expositions erected by the publie 
to the glory of progress and achievement. In the realm of 
enterprise these expositions were immensely grand and 
beneficial, surpassing anything the world has thus far pro- 
duced. The interior of these buildings although of a tem- 
porary character indicated great engineering ability. From 
the architectural point of view, however, as applied to the 
exterior, these buildings. taking a broad point of view, were 
not altogether successful. I qualify this statement by say- 
ing they were inexpressive of the purpose intended. ‘They 
were in many instances noble examples of the architectural 
art. The glory of the past was most illustriously shown 
in column, cornice and statuary. A grandeur was there 
that will ever live in the memory of the beholder. 

Howbeit the successful expositions of the future will 
not follow these examples. Buildings that are designed to 
house exhibits of a nation must be typical of the purpose 
intended so that from viewing the exterior, one is reminded 
instantly of the true intent and purpose of the edifice, 
and like the beautiful Transportation building at our late 
Chicago exposition, will express the meaning of its cre- 
ation. Is this not the educational intent of our exposi- 
tions? ‘To show our progress in architecture as well as in 
our manufacture or our commerce? Are not buildings 
that are expressive of a living truth more noble than tho-ze 
resurrected from the hoary past? Should we not in our 
endeavors appeal to the mind rather than to the senses ? 

What means the Doric, the Ionic, or the Corinthian 
intrinsically except that they indicate a devotion to 
high ideals on the part of those who originated them. The 
detail of the classic school, the Acanthus leaf, the egg and 
dart, ete., are as Greek to the ordinary man, the unknow- 
able. He admires them unintelligently, his sentiments do 
not reach out toward this form of expression. Must it be 
said that the nature which surrounds us is unworthy of art 
expression? That the men and women we meet must ad- 
mire the Greek leafage and flora and not the flower of our 
fields? Does nature around us ape that of the Greek or 
Goth, is not our landscape beautiful, grand beyond ex- 
pression ? 

You may force for a period certain minds of a nation 
into a false appreciation of foreign beauty, but there is 
little reason to hope from a philosophical point of view that 
this appreciation will be permanent. The reactionary spirit 
will ever assert itself as it has time and again showing con- 
clusively that a people will always reach out for an expres- 
sion all its own. There courses in the veins of the average 
American citizen a northern sentiment, a northern blood. 
His ancestry came from a far different clime than that 
of Egypt or of Greece. Now, back of all achievement 
is life and this is what will be expressed in the end. It has 
been said that our modern civilization is two-thirds Greek 


in sentiment. I hardly think this is a fair statement, for 
aside from race conditions, which I have already men- 
tioned, our point of view in every instance differs mate- 
rially from the Greek. 

Our main glory is to foster the individual, this even- 
tually emerges into a strong nationality, but the individual 
is pre-eminent. As I understand it the Greek democracy 
was of the aristocracy, the Greek enslaved. His workmen 
were not all freemen. With us the individual is permitted 
to work out his destiny in fear and trembling, unassisted, 
but free. The Greek’s task was given him and he was 
supposed to work it out methodically or machine-like. 
The Greek’s evolution, unlike ours, was influenced 
mightily by war or conquest or leadership. The battle 
of Marathon, for instance, had much to do with 
Greek progress, both in art and life. The dominat- 
ing influence of a great leader like Pericles stimulated 
progress so long as he lived, so long as he dictatea. The 
modern mind would not live in the plane of the Greek. 
It would seem too limited, too technical, too mechanical, 
too devoid of color. Every day like the preceding one at 
a given task, true, attaining to certain perfection, but 
at the expense of the individual. The range of Greek life 
did not fill the being and after fruition it passed away. 

Our democracy exalts the individual and if I under- 
stand the spirit of the West, it proposes that the indi- 
vidual shall express his ideals and will encourage him so 
to do irrespective of any dictum, irrespective of any fault 
or failure on his part so long as it is an honest effort. 
I repeat that here in the West the tide of any false con- 
servatism will be turned, that here will originate a new 
school of architecture which will grow stronger each suc- 
ceeding generation until all the life assimilated in this 
new country will find full expression in marble and stone. 
Already the men who are fostering this new architecture 
and this new movement are gaining recruits and a broader 
range in their influence is being felt daily. It can no 
longer be said that the architect who follows the new does 
so at the peril of losing patronage. The young architect in 
our city who will grow in favor is he who embraces this 
new art. Recognition comes to him alike from the people, 
from the press and in publication. If an exhibition was 
held in these rooms tonight of the work done by these 
young men and placed against the work executed by the 
so-called conservative men, vou would find that most in- 
terest and enthusiasm would be centered in the work favor- 
ing the most progress. We do not stop to consider 
how virile is this new art and to what extent it is at- 
tracting attention, not only in our own country, but in 
Europe. Viewing the situation from abroad, they under- 
stand full well that a new expression of art must come 
from this country an expression born of a democracy 
where the effort is not hindered to any extent by precedent 
or tradition, here ought to be unfettered opportunity for 
an expression of the new. Further, you will find that the 
opinion abroad is pronounced that this new art will evolve 
and gather headway in the central West, and even at the 
present time they are publishing such examples of this art 
from the West. 

Much could be said in this connection explaining 
theories of design that would be of interest to the stu- 
dent. Some are working on the motive and ryhthm theme, 
understanding that nature and music are phases of in- 
spiration to be formed into the concrete and with the 
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COURT OF APPEALS BUILDING, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


BALDWIN & PENNINGTON, ARCHITECTS, BALTIMORE. 
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ANNEX, CHICAGO ATHLETIC CLUB. 


RicHarp E. ScuMipt, ARCHITECT. 
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VIEW OF ENTRANCE AND GALLERY WITH OLD FIREPLACE, OLD SENATE CHAMBER, AS RESTORED. 




















OLD BUILDING, SHOWING NEW ANNEX IN REAR. VIEWS OF STATE HOUSE, . 
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A BLOCK OF STORES AND OFFICES IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 


HUGH M. G. GARDEN, ARCHITECT. 
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RESIDENCE, LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 
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RESIDENCE OF FRANCIS LACKNER, KENILWORTH, ILL. 


GrorcE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT. 
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VIEW IN HOUSE OF DELEGATES, STATE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
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ANNEX TO OLD STATE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


BALDWIN & PENNINGTON, ARCHITECTS. 
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RESIDENCE OF E. J. BAKER, KENILWORTH, ILL. 


GrorcE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT. 
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PAVILION, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Wo. B. ItTNER, ARCHITECT. 
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VIEW IN ROTUNDA, CHICAGO POST OFFICE. 


Henry Ives Cops, ARCHITECT. 
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INTERIOR VIEW, GRACE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, CHICAGO. 


CraAM, GoopHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 
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GRACE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, CHICAGO. 
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real living motive that of surrounding life, the production 
of great works of art, should be forthcoming. It is no 
longer necessary for any school or student to rely only on 
precedent for the teaching of architecture since all around 
us is motive power, nature, music, life. It is unfortunate 
that there is no text book as yet compiled that would give 
the technical schools foundation for the instruction of this 
new theory, however, certain buildings are already in 
evidence and more of them will soon be erected and 
eventually will come the professor and the book. 

[ will close by stating that wherever in the history 
of the past we have found great achievement in whatsoever 
line of endeavor, there it is that men lived who heeded 


well the spirit of their times and who drank deeply from 
the inspiration of the life which surrounded them and who 
did not in any manner strive to conceal that life, humble 
and ordinary though it may have been, but whose strong 
conviction was to live honestly and truthfully, painting as 
it were a living portrait, giving full expression to what they 
saw. ver will men of this type be benefactors to the 
world and if you men here tonight heed this truth, go 
to your task and express to your best ability the spirit and 
life which surround you. Rest assured that no greater 
boon is yours to perform and that there is no greater 
compensation due man than that which comes from the 
execution of a strong and righteous conviction. 





MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY ALBERT KELSEY, ARCHITECT, 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS OF THE ART FEDERATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
PART VIII—TERMINALS, CONTINUED 


NE of the most notable examples in this country is 
() now forging ahead with five blocks of water front on 
the Kills, nine blocks of water front on the East River in 
New York, and so much of East One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-ninth street to East One Hundred and Thirty-first street 
as is on the railroad tracks has been closed and wiped off 
the map, while four so-called avenues south of One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-second street have also gone. This im- 
mense freight terminal, known as Port Morris, has a 
great market for one of its accessories. In St. Louis the 


eS 


freight problem has been (7 [73,— 


i 


worked out on different 
lines, though in an 
equally modern and sat- 
isfactory manner. An 
unusual number of rail- 
ways focus there, making 
of the city a great dis- 
tributing point. In or- 
der to minimize the cost 
and inconvenience of 
drayage through the 
streets from one station 
to another a central 
freight district has been 
established and a series | 
of freight houses (the 
Cupples Warehouses) 
have been erected, which 
have proven of as great 
advantage to shippers as 
it has proven profitable 
as a private investment. 
And unlike the St. Louis 
union station, it is an un- 
qualified success, while 
the former is sometimes pointed to as a mistake from a 
local standpoint, in that it provides such a quick and con- 
venient changing place that passengers now hurry through 
who formerly stopped in the city and there transacted busi- 
ness which is now transacted at their place of final desti- 
nation. The trolley terminal is a real menace. It menaces 





SKETCH BY C. F. 


our towns and cities as the railroad once did, when allowed 
to run trains unprotected in the open streets; and even 
more so since at least the railroads always owned their 
depots. It has required more than a generation to ele- 
vate, depress and tunnel some of the railroads in our best 
disciplined cities, while in others the work is only starting. 
It has required endless legislation and enormous expense 
to partially overcome this usurpation, and moreover 
every one recognizes that the harm done by lawless rail- 
way extension can never be fully remedied. Private car 


. } barns are not trolley 
| terminals; they are to 
| the trolley car what the 
roundhouse is to the lo- 
' comotive, while the loco- 
motive when attached to 
its train has also its own 
| siding or train shed, de- 
tached from the street 
system and _ privately 
| owned. The trolley, on 
% the other hand, usurps 
the thoroughfare for both 
its right of way and for 
its stations. Until the 
| ever increasing radius of 
' this type of transporta- 
tion began to compete 
with the railroads, the 
| cars were small and in 
themselves no more ob- 
jectionable than the old 
horse ears, but with in- 
| creasing popularity the 
| interurban trolley not 
EPPINGHAUSEN. only entered into com- 
petition with long distance railroads, but its cars be- 
gan to compete in size and equipment with those on the 
steam roads, and now monopolize streets which were de- 
signed only for the movement of light trackless vehicles. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING IN THE MODERN OFFICE BUILDING 


BY J. 


HIUS the trap shown in Fig. 29 retards the flow more 
Ty than that shown in Fig. 28, and the opportunities for 
sediment deposit are greater in the former than in the 
later. 
various combinations of curved and straight partitions. 


We also made experiments on horizontal traps with 


They showed about the same power of resistance as the 
traps having all rectangular partitions, but were, for the 
same reasons, subject to the same defects we have described. 
These defects can be obviated by taking advantage of 

| the principle of centrifu- 

gal foree. Accordingly 
the next step consisted in 
constructing the partition 
in the form of a spiral, 











Fic. 32 Fic. 33 


32 as shown in_ perspective 
in Fig. 32 and in plan in Fig. 33. 

By this improvement we have attained a form which 
the all the 
and eliminates completely their defects. 


combines advantage of preceding ones 
We can reduce 
the horizontal dimensions as much as before without de- 
stroying the power of the trap to withstand the severest 
tests of siphonage. 

We have done away with the comparatively clumsy 
method of using abrupt turns and batile walls to separate 
the air from the water when siphoning action takes place 
and have substituted for it the simpler and more scientific 
and cffective agency of centrifugal force. 

Air under powerful siphonage rushes through the trap 


PICKERING PUTNAM, 
PART 


ARCHITECT 
1X 
with tremendous speed, causing some of the water in the 


reservoir to whirl round with the air like a miniature 


whirlpool and cyclone. The watcr, being the heavier of 
the two elements, is thrown outward by its spiral move- 
ment against the outer walls of the partition, while the 
air hugs the inner walls because along them lies the quick- 
est and easiest outlet to the drain pipe where the partial 
vacuum to be filled by it exists. 

This action of the two fluids is easily followcd in our 
elass traps by the eye. It is made still more plainly dis- 
cernible if lumps of earth, small stones, and other sub- 
stances heavier than water be mixed with it. These are 
clearly seen to hug the outer walls as they whirl around 
on their way to the outlet, while the air bubbles, always 
prcsent in the water at the time of siphoning action, seek 
the inner side or more direct passage outward, which is for 
them the line of least resistance. 

The resisting power of this trap is as great as that of 
any of the preceding traps, while its form permits of a 
much more rapid discharge than the others in proportion 
to the length of its waterway, and it has the maximum of 
scouring action, and absolutely no obstruction or baffle at 
any point beyond what is encountered in a_ perfectly 
straight, smooth pipe. It has a sufficient volume of water 
to withstand back pressure and evaporation, and the dis- 
tanee between the trap proper and the drain outlet is 
sufficient to obviate any harm from capillary action. 

(To be continued. ) 





THE PLANNING 


SY T. 


XPERIMENT shows that in cold weather ground 
air presses from the outside into the cellar of a 
warm building, and such air, in the neighborhood of hos- 
pitals, is usually contaminated with illuminating gas from 
leaky pipes and vapors from sewers and cesspools, which 
can only be kept out of the wards above by free aeration. 
For a similar reason, many physicians think that ward 
buildings should be only one story high, so that air from 
one ward may not ascend through the floors into that 
above ; but in modern hospitals the ventilation of the wards 
is so active that foul air. has little chance to accumulate. 
If the ceilings are painted, such foul air as may reach 
them is effectually prevented from passing through, and 
in well planned city hospitals, where the superposition of 
wards is unavoidable, it does not appear that it is prac- 
tically objecti~ ible. 

Every hos}. il, however small, must have an adminis- 
tration department, where the business of the establishment 
ean be carried on; and in a large institution, the adminis- 
tration group may assume great importance and com- 
plexity. Naturally the requirements to be fulfilled in this 
department vary with circumstances, but in general, a hos- 
pital with ward accommodations for twenty patients, or 
even less, will need a building, connected with the wards 
only by corridors, and containing on the entrance floor, 
a reception room for patients, with toilet rooms for men 
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and women not far off; a room for the house physician 
and a matron’s office. In very small hospitals the matron 
is often also the steward, secretary and cashier of the 
establishment, so that her office is a busy place, and she 
should have, in addition to it, and on the same floor, if pos- 
sible, a private room, with a bathroom, so that she can 
answer the innumerable calls upon her without running 
continually up and down stairs. The second story of the 
building can be devoted to bedrooms for the nurses, and 
they must have a dining room, which is often shared by 
the matron and the house physician. The servants should 
live, as far as possible, by themselves, having their own 
stairway, so that they may not come in contact with the 
hospital traffic; and, in a very small hospital, the third 
story of the administration building may contain their 
bedrooms, and also the kitchen, which answers for their 
dining room, and which it is now common, where compact- 
ness of arrangement is necessary, to place in the upper 
story, so that the smoke and smell from it may not be 
blown into the windows of the wards. A small laundry 


also may be placed in the upper story; and, with provision 
for heating and ventilating apparatus in the basement, 
such an administration building will be sufficient for a 
school or college infirmary, or other establishment where 
surgical cases are not to be provided for. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF BUILDINGS. 


BY R. E. HEINE, ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 
PART I 


F LECTRICAL lighting in the modern office, bank and 

store buildings, as applied today, occupies a distinct 
field of its own. It does not consist in the placing of a 
greater or smaller number of lights promiscuously through- 
out a building, but a scientific application of the various 
forms of the electric light in a manner to produce vseful 
and pleasing results at a normal expenditure for both first 
cost and operating expense. 

Before considering in detail the electric lighting of 
any building, or portion of the same, the form of electric 
light to be used, and the purposes to which it is to be ap- 
plied, must be carefully considered. There are in vse at 
present three forms of the electric light adaptable for com- 
inercial work, namely the incandescent lamp, the are lamp 
and the Nernst lamp. The mercury vapor lamp is finding 
-ome adoption in special cases, but is hardly of sufficient 
importance to be counted as a factor in the lighting of 
hank, office and store buildings. Before comparing these 
different forms of light, a few notes regarding the system of 
wiring might be of advantage. 

The most economical method of eleetrie lighting, as 
far as the wiring only is considered, consists at the present 
time in the three-wire system, operated at approximately 
220 volts between the outside wires. In this system the 
mains, feeders and sub-feeders consist of three wires, one 
Leing called the neutral and the other two the positive and 
negative wire, respectively, or the outside wires. The light- 
ing load is divided into halves, connected to the two outside 
wires and having a common connect’on at the neutral. 
When the load is perfectly balanced, that is, when each side 
of the three-wire system, carries the same load, the neutral 





JOHN DEWAR ON PREPARED PAINTS. 





R. John Dewar, of Pittsburg, is not only an ex-president 

of the International Association of Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators, but is also one of the most intelligent 
and most successful painters in the United States. His firm exe- 
cutes important work all over the country, and there is prob- 
ably no other painter to whose judgment and discretion so 
many large corporations are willing to entrust their work with- 
out restrictions. Mr. Dewar writes in the Canadian Painter and 
Decorator: 

“My personal experience with ‘ready-mixed paints’ has been 
very limited. Yet from that experience and observation I have 
no hesitancy in saying it is my opinion that they have come to 
stay, and in some sections they are really a necessity. It is 
true the average painters are prejudiced against it, as taking 
from them what rightfully belongs to the craft, the manipulating 
and mixing of their own colors; but has not that applied in the 
past to many of the articles entering into our business, of which 
today we are glad to avail ourselves, taking the manufacturers’ 
word as to their purity and fitness; judging also as to their 
worth by results produced? Old prejudices are too often 
stumbling blocks to active progressive men of today. It is true 
we have various manufacturers as we have various master 
painters, but I am glad to know that the great majority strive 
for results, their aim and object being the best possible. To 
produce that we must of a necessity eliminate as far as possible 
the ‘cheap ready-mixed paints’ as well as the master painter 
whose object appears to be ‘how cheap can I buy my material,’ 
without regard to quality, the same spirit predominating in ap- 
plying it. We must realize the fact that the manufacturers as 
a rule are in business to cater to the demands of the trade, but 
what I do strenuously object to is the spurious mixtures put up 
by unprincipled manufacturers and labeled ‘pure goods,’ 


wire carries no current, and for that reason is frequently 
made smaller than outside wire. Even in those three-wire 
systems, where the amount of unbalancing is very great, 
the saving of copper in the mains and feeders amounts to 
25 per cent over the straight two-wire system, and in the 
better arranged systems the saving frequently amounts to 
30 and 35 per cent. 

The three-wire system a!so possesses the advantage of 
permitting the operation of motors at 220 volts without 
affecting the balance of the system, and affording better 
service for motors than could be obtained on a 110 or 500- 
volt system. Small isolated plants for separate buildings 
are frequently operated at 110 volts on a two-wire system. 
As far as the eleetrie lighting is concerned, this ‘s of no 
moment, except that a slightly greater first cost of installa- 
tion is brought about. 

Five hundred volt systems for eleetrie lighting are 
practically out of question today, and are resorted to only 
as a makeshift or in case of emergency. For the sake of 
safety alone they should be barred entirely for inside work. 

Summing up, the most common.v used systems for 
clectr'e lighting are operated at from 110 to 115 volts, 
and from 220 to 230 volts, the latter most generally mean- 
ing a three-wire system. Alternating and direet current 
can be used to equal advantage for operating incandescent 
and are lamps, but for the Nernst lamp an alternating cur- 
rent is required to produce good results. As far as the wir- 
ing of these two systems is concerned, there is practically no 
difference, and the same can be said of the eflicieney of 
operation. 

(To be continued.) 


“T believe the up-to-date manufacturer occupies as good a 
position as the progressive master painter of today in determin 
ing the true value of mixed paint. They call to their aid the 
best chemists in their line to determine both quality and quan 
tity of the different parts entering into the product, thereby 
enlisting the aid of science as well as art. You will, | am sure, 
agree with me that in the matter of thorough mixing, the me 
chanical mixer is an improvement over the apprentice and the 
paddle. The writer a few years ago had a large job in New 
York. When the question of exterior painting was up, the 
owner requested that I use a ‘ready-mixed paint.’ I demurred 
somewhat, as | was very much interested in the general results 
of the work, but after giving to understand that I would not 
be responsible for it, | ordered three barrels and ‘1sed it on a 
residence, watching its application closely. I had to acknowledge 
the merit, and when looking the work over a year afterward 
I would have felt perfectly satisfied to have acknowledged it 
as the work of my own mixing. It all resolves itself into get- 
ting the best from the most reputable maker and in applying 
it in an intelligent manner.”—Drugs, Oils and Paints. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


BROOKLYN CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The Chapter will hold its sixth annual exhibition at the 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, from the 7th to the 19th of May in 
clusive. Exhibits of drawings, photographs, sculpture and ob 
jects of industrial art are desired from all interested. In order to 
stimulate the artistic development of the pupils in the art schools 
of Brooklyn, the Chapter has instituted a competition for a 
cover design for the catalogue of the 1906 exhibition to be lim- 
ited to the pupils of these schools only.: A prize of $25 for the 
first and $15 for the second best designs will be awarded to the 


successful competitors. In order to increase public interest 
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in the subject of “Good Architecture,” the Chapter has instituted 
a competition in connection with its annual exhibition and will 
award a bronze medal for the photograph of the mosv archi- 
tectural detached house located in the borough of Brooklyn. 
There will also be a first and second mention for those next in 
merit. All competitive designs for catalogue cover, drawings 
for illustration in the catalogue and competitive photographs 
for exhibition should be sent to Mr. William A. Parfitt, 26 Court 
street, Brooklyn, secretary of the exhibition committee, who will 
ception and press view on the evening of the 7th of May and the 
exhibition will be open to the public free from the 8th to 19th 
of May inclusive. A number of special occasions during the 
exhibition are being arranged for, of which due notice will be 
given later on. The last exhibition was a great success and it is 
hoped that the present one will be even more so, and to this end 
the cordial support of all interested in this subject is earnestly 


solicited. 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 


The executive board has decided to have printed 1,000 copies 
of the résumé of the proceedings of the New York convention. 
Also 1,000 copies of the constitution, and to include in the same 
pamphlet the code on competition. These will be sent the mem- 
bers of the league sometime during the month of April. The fol- 
lowing delegates to the International Congress of Architects to 
be held in London in July have been elected. (Other members of 
the league are urged to elect their delegates at once and send the 
names to the corresponding secretary.) At large, E. J. Russell 
and N. Max Dunning. 

St. Louis Architectural Club, William B. Ittner. 

Washington Architectural Club, George O. Totten Jr. 

srooklyn Chapter, A. I. A., Isaac E. Ditmars. 

J. P. Hynes, of Toronto, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee on European tours, the other members of the com- 
mittee being Emil Lorch and Nicola D’Ascenzo. Albert Kelsey 
has been appointed chairman of the committee on foreign cerre- 
spondence and has selected Max Dunning and Karl Bitter to 
serve with him. The following is a list of the members of the 
various committees so far selected: 

Publicity and Promotion—John Molitor, Philadelphia, chair- 
man; C. Horton Churchman, Alex. M. Adams and Emil Lorch. 

Current Club Work—J. P. Hynes, Toronto, chairman; J. 
C. B. Horwood and J. M. Lyle. 

Education—Newton A. Wells, Urbana, Ill, chairman; R. C. 
Spencer and J. W. Case. 

Co-operation with the Institute—William B. Ittner, St. Louis, 
chairman. 

Civic Improvement—Frederick S. Lamb, New York, chair- 
matt. 

Foreign Scholarships—N. Max Dunning, Chicago, chairman ; 
Hugh M. Garden and R. C. Spencer Jr. 

Circuit Exhibition—Newton A. Wells, Urbana, IIl., chairman. 

A preliminary competition in the foreign traveling scholar- 
ship was held on February 25th and twenty-three men entered. 
The final drawings are to be submited April 24th. 

The final drawings in the Harvard scholarships are to be 
completed by April 30th and sent to William B. Ittner, corre- 
sponding secretary, Board of Education building, Ninth and 
Locust streets, St. Louis, Mo. The announcement of the winners 
will be made immediately thereafter, and the award certified by 
the authorities at Harvard. The school year begins September 
27th. 

The executive board announces that Washington University, 
St. Louis, has offered one scholarship for a regular student in 
architecture to members of the League. The value of the scholar- 
ship is $150 annually. The method of awarding the scholarship 
will be announced later. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


The traveling scholarship prize of $500 was awarded to Her- 
bert H. Green for drawings of a Gothic church, yacht club and 
a recreation pier. This prize will enable Mr. Green to spend 
six months in Europe. Second prize of honorable mention 
was given to Walter Parker and third to Joseph W. Wilson. 
There were ten competitors and the competition was open to 
club members only. 

Among the striking features of the annual exhibition were 


the drawings from various architectural schools, those of Colum- 
bia University, Cornell University, the Universities of Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and the Chicago School of Architecture. Other exhibits were the 
drawings of school buildings from the board of education, the 
mural paintings by Mr. C. Y. Turner, of New York, the drawings 
sent from abroad by Charles Herrick Hammond, who was the 
prize winner of the traveling scholarship of last year; water- 
color drawings from a number of Chicago architects, and original 
plans of private homes and institutional and public buildings. 
There were nearly four hundred exhibits. The exhibition as 
a whole was of an unusually high average of merit. The paper 
for March 26 was on the “Mechanical Installation of a Building.” 
by C. A. Chapman, M. E. On April 21 members on invitation 
visited the cement works at Buffington, Ind. 


CHICAGO ARCHITECTS’ BUSINESS ASSOCIATION, 


The regular monthly meeting with dinner was held on 
March 27. There was extended discussion of the proposed revi- 
sion of the building code of Chicago. There was the feeling that 
in the esthetics preference should be given to the action of the 
Illinois Chapter of the A. I. A. It was resolved to concur 
practically in the recommendations favored by the Chapter, espe- 
pecially with regard to projection of commercial buildings beyond 
the lot line. There appeared to be much gratification with the 
appointment of so competent a man as Lonsdale Green, an 
engineer and graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, to the position of deputy building commissioner. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Residence, Pasadena, Cal. J. J. Blick, architect. 

Selections, Exhibition Chicago Architectural Club. 

Annex, Chicago Athletic Club. Richard E. Schmidt, archi- 
tect. 

Postoffice, Los Angeles, Cal. J. Knox Taylor, supervising 
architect. 

View in Rotunda, Chicago Postoffice. Henry Ives Cobb, 
architect. 

Pavilion, Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Mo. William B. 
Ittner, architect. 

Residence, E. J. Baker, Kenilworth, Ill. George W. Mahler, 
architect, Chicago. 

Apartment Building, Kansas City, Mo. Edwards & Sun- 
derland, architects. 

Residence, C. K. Parmerlee, Kenilworth, Ill. George W. 
Maher, architect, Chicago. Interior and exterior views. 

New Annex and Remodeled Old State House of Annapolis, 
Md. Baldwin & Pennington, architects, Baltimore, Md. 

Grace Memorial Chapel, Chicago. Cram, Goodhue & Fer- 
guson, architects. An exterior and two interior views are shown. 
The exterior is of stone in keeping with the church which it 
adjoins. The interior walls are of brick with arches, window 
frames, etc., of terra cotta. The building was erected by the 
William Mavor Company, contractors. The Lyon & Healy organ 
is nicely adjusted in size and tone to the chapel. In quality it is 
equal to the great organ furnished by them for Orchestra Hall. 
The organ has two manuals and pedal, with eleven speaking 
stops and eight couplers, together with adjustable combinations, 
crescendo pedal and all modern accessories. The limited space 
available for the organ necessitated a novel system of construc- 
tion, by which the effect of an eleven-stop organ is obtained 
from seven sets of pipes. All of the action of the organ is con- 
tained in the key-desk, and is instantly available, since the whole 
exterior of the key-desk is removable. The action of the organ 
is electric, and the connections from the keys to the organ 
proper are made through a cable of 250 wires, strung inside the 
post at the right of the keyboard. The decoration of the chapel 
interior depends very largely upon the reredos and the memorial 
window. The reredos is of chestnut. The angels, figures and 
disks are symbolical of the church and its rites. The memorial 
window has figures embematical of Inspiration, Purity, Divinity, 
Devotion and the Missionary Spirit. The tracery is adorned with 
emblems and angles expressive of high ideals. 
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TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION IN 
DETAIL OF THE 


VENEERED DOOR MANUFACTURING PLANT OF THE PAINE LUMBER CO., L’t’d. 








THE NEW PROCESS VENEERED DOOR 


E are in an age of steel and concrete for structural work, 

but even more in an age of hardwoods for interior fin- 
ish. Until recently the use of hardwood has been restricted to 
the most expensive structures, owing to the cost feature of the 
hardwood door. This has now been overcome, and we take 
pleasure in submitting a report of our staff representative, who 
has just completed an exhaustive investigation of the latest and 
most advanced example of modern door construction, the “Kore- 
lock” door, manufactured by the Paine Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited, whose main plant is at Oshkosh, Wis. As this company 
probably manufactures more veneered doors than all its com- 
petitors combined, its operations are of importance to the build- 
ing interests. 

The trademark “Korelock” is a coined word, deduced from 
the core construction of the door, which is original and of the 
best, and is well illustrated in the cross section cut shown below. 

Until the advent of this door the hardwood veneered door 
has cost the large wholesale buyer an average price of $6.00 per 
door, and the small buyer or consumer relative:y more. 

The “Korelock’’ door costs the wholesale trade an average 
of $2.50 per door, or about 40 per cent of the former price of a 
veneered door. It is constructed upon scientific principles, under 
such conditions of high class mechanical equipment that it is 
admittedly the highest type of veneered door yet placed upon 
the market, and has been a phenomenal success from the first. 
The story of its construction from the lumber camps to the 
modern house and colossal sky-scraper should be interesting to 
both the architect and builder. 
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THE “KORELOCK”—A PERFECT CORE. 





The tendency of all wood to swell, shrink or twist is a 


fundamental difficulty, and the primary purpose of veneering is 
to overcome, so far as possible, such tendencies. As the core is 


the foundation of the door, a perfect core is a guarantee of the 
whole. Experience has demonstrated that the best results are 
obtained by constructing a core of strips, or small pieces, thus 
neutralizing tendencies to warp. In the “Korelock” door these 
pieces are united by a dove-tailed joint in addition to the usual 
glued joint, the edge strips then being united to the core in a 
similar manner. This process is accomplished with corelocking 
machines developed by the manufacturers and constructed at the 
plant. These machines, in construction and product, are some 
of the finest examples of mechanical achievement in woodwork- 
ing machinery, and in operation require the best of skill. They 
not only cut the dove-tail joint and unite the stock, but also 
spread the glue, which answers the double purpose of lubricating 
the joint as the pieces are united and finally setting the joints 
as the glue hardens. No machines of this character are in use 
in any other door plant, and are only suited to operations on a 
scale such as these initial machines are handling. The«machines 
are, therefore, not likely to come into general use, not only for 
this reason, but owing to their great expense and the mechanical A NATIVE BIRCH TREE, DIA. 4 FT., 
care required in their operation. IN FORESTS OF PAINE LUMBER CO. 
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A PAIR OF SPECIAL CORE-LOCKING AND GLUING MACHINES 








INTERIOR, VENEER MILL, THE DRIER. 
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Further details of their construction and operation will be 
given in response to inquiries from our readers, but present 
space will not permit of going further into this item, and we 
will pass on to the preliminaries of preparing the raw material 
for the machines. 

The kiln drying to which the core strips are submitted is 
complete and handled through kilns of the most modern type. 
The greatest care is required in the kilning process, as it is 
imperative to eliminate all moisture from the core, and results 
have proved that in this case success is as complete as in all 
the other details of the door. The average dry kiln operating 
from the atmosphere as it varies from day to day, necessarily 
varies its product slightly as the outdoor atmosphere varies 
under conditions. 


weather To take care of this irregularity 


of nature the kiln drying process is carried on through glass 
condensing dry kilns, whereby the air 


and the 


is used continuously over 


over until stock is cured, being passed by a natural 


INTERIOR, VENEER 


SHOWING SHEET OF VENEER 


circulation through the lumber and air ducts into glass con- 
densing towers, where a cooling process eliminates the moisture 
and the cold air settles and returns to its duties through air 
ducts for the purpose. Thus the material, when cured, is uniform 
in its dryness, and with no irregularity as in the ordinary kilns. 

From these kilns the material passes through the cutting 
department of the plant, where six heavy “double surfacers” 
bring it to a thickness in preparation for the “rippers” and 
“Slashers,” which reduce it to the strips designed for the core- 
locking machines. After the cores are completed through these 
machines, the face veneers are applied, and here the great advan- 
tage in specializing, which is so fully acknowledged in manu- 
facturing as well as in professional or scientific lines, is con- 
spicuous. The old method of sawing the veneers from lumber 
has been abandoned, and the modern method of rotary cutting 
the veneer direct from the log, established. 

The logging operations of the company on its own timber- 
lands offer an opportunity for the selection of logs for the 
veneer mill with reference to their adaptability of fibre and grain, 





so that only the choicest of the logs are used in the veneer work, 
and those that are most desirable for door veneers. In the veneer, 
as in the core, all natural tendencies of wood to warp should be 
eradicated so far as feasible. By a boiling process of twenty-four 
hours the logs are properly tempered to this end, and then the 
rotary lathes, by shaving around the log, cross-cut the grain in 
such a manner as to neutralize its drawing features, and at the 
same time develop the figure of the wood, adding immensely to 
the natural beauties of the grain. 

In the veneer mill, which constitutes an important, section 
of the main plant, the advantages of applying a mechanical process 
exclusively to a specialty are evident. The entire veneer mill, 
with its full quota of foremen and employes, is concentrated on 
the item of veneers for door use, all of uniform fibre;, thickness, 
size and quality. 

The veneer comes from the rotary lathes in long sheets in 
proportion to the diameter of the log, and as illustrated in 





MILL, LARGE LATHE, 
3ETWEEN LATHE AND CLIPPER. 


views shown herewith. ‘These veneer sheets are carried on long 
aprons as they come from the lathe, to machines called “clippers,” 
holding long horizontal knives that cut these sheets to sizes for 
the door p:ant, and cut out the defects as they appear. They are 
then passed to the dryers, where they are mechanically dried in 
from thirty to forty minutes, and, in the drying process, rolled to 
a polish preparing them for the high finish they are to receive 
on the completed door in the finishing room. 

This feature of drying wood direct from the wet log in thirty 
minutes ready for gluing is perhaps one of the most sensational 
features of the process, and is certainly something modern in 
woodworking. Under old methods in vogue until recently, this 
stock would be seasoned for two months and then passed through 
hot air dry kilns,-occupying an additional week’s time before it 
would reach the condition that these drying machines produce in 
‘hirty minutes. 

Two styles. of drying machines are operated, one being of 
the “Coe” roller type, and the largest machine of its kind in the 
It is 12 feet wide by 140 feet long, five decks, or 


world. with 
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IN THE VENEER MILL, SORTING AND SHIPPING. 
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LUMBER COMING FROM SAW MILL ON SORTING’ CHAINS. 
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LOG BOOM. 
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BOILING VAT ROOM. 























STEAM LOG LOADER AT WORK. 
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WEST DOCKS. 


series of rollers, spaced on 8-inch centers. It is operated by an 
independent engine, direct connected, thus the veneers are slowly 
rolled once its length of 140 feet and come out dry and ready 
to glue. Veneers weighing 6 pounds green on entering the ma- 
chine, weigh 314 pounds when discharged at the dry end, whica 
is accomplished by the hot rollers in conjunction with the intense 
heat of 275 degrees, developed by 45,000 feet of 1-inch steam pipe 
fan-blast circulation. The 


successful drying of hardwood material in such temperature is 


in the machine, together with hot 


a recent and startling advance in woodworking methods. 


The second style of machine dryer operated is of the 
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for the gluing and pressing mill, where they are applied to the 
cores and the completed parts of the door made ready for the 
door plant, which turns out the finished product ready for ship- 
ment. Hydraulic presses are used largely in this process and the 
veneers glued to the cores under a pressure that seems to weld 
the pieces of wood together. 

The enormous quantity of glue consumed has developed a 
scientific testing and mixing process, whereby the glue is dissolved 
and mixed in large vats and distributed about the mill through 
pipe lines, being tested almost continuously to guarantee a uni- 
formity of strength. The use of the glue in such quantities has 
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THE BUILDINGS SHOWN ABOVE FORM THE IMMENSE AUDITORIUM HOTEL, CHICAGO. 
THEY ARE FINISHED ABOVE THE First FLooR IN Koretock BircuH. 


“Nichols” vertical type, with 30-inch by 100-inch platens, or 
steam boxes, that clamp the veneers and automatically release 
them every twelve seconds, to permit of contraction and dis- 
charge of vapor, this operation being governed by a steam 
clock, which is an interesting and clever mechanism. 

The veneer mill turns out the door veneers as described, cut 
to size, thickness and proper widths and lengths, and dried ready 
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“EAST DOCKS. 


naturally developed an accuracy in mixing and testing that can 
not be expected from small mills, and has also developed accurate 
data as to the merits of different manufactures and grades of glue. 
Such features explain the readiness with which the company 
guarantees its product in every particular. 

In the door plant the same efficiency prevails, with a me- 
chanical equipment equal, and in many respects superior, to the 
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PORTION OF EAST DOCKS, SHOWING SAW MILL AND LOG RAFTS. 
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DOOR AND SASH MILL AND GLUE MILL. 
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DRY LUMBER WAREHOUSE, No. 18, 
CAPACITY, 5,000,000 FEET, 
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best in the world. Many machine attachments, and in some 


cases complete machines, have been built in the shops of the 


Duwi WY Mik 








A KORELOCK DOOR DESIGN. 


SHOWING FIGURE OF BIRCH ROTARY VENEER AS IT COMES FROM 
THE LATHE, 


company for its own use, and are not to be found in the ma- 
chinery market or in use in other mills. 

The process through the door plant shows the same careful 
attention to merit and detail that is evident throughout, and 
the finished door, on its arrival at the storage warehouses and 


shipping yards of the company, is as perfect as human ingenuity 
and machinery can make it. 

After a careful study of the facilities and methods, the possi- 
bility of producing and marketing such a superior article at 30 
per cent of former market values, is explained. The company, 
backed by its timber investments, representing more than a 
billion feet of the choicest forestry of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
supplies its veneer mill with selected logs from its own cut, 
and thus the veneer mill has not only the benefit of selected 
material, but at a minimum cost. Logs not adapted to the 
veneer mill are handled through the company’s saw-mill plant, 
with a capacity of 75,000,000 feet per annum, and as less than 
25 per cent of the logs are sent to the veneer mill, the choice 
fibre and rich grain conspicuous in the finished doors are ex- 
plained. 

Another feature explaining the low price on these doors is 
embraced in the facilities for marketing and distributing the 
product, large local stocks being carried at distributing points 
throughout the country, and, in the neighborhood of such stocks, 
selling offices for placing the product with the dealer, thus 
doing away with the ordinary jobber’s profits. These distributing 
points include Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Louisville, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Baltimore, Boston, New 
York and many others. 

Over fifteen hundred of these “Korelock” doors are made 
per day, in addition to a large miscellaneous line of general mill- 
work and lumber products. The plant also handles an extensive 
lumber business, as indicated by its saw-mill capacity of 75,000,000 
feet per annum, the total consumption of the woodworking 
departments being something in excess of 50,000,000 feet per 
annum. The daily production in windows is about two thousand 
in ten hours, and of blinds five hundred pairs, giving a total 
number of openings in doors, sash and blinds of over 4,000 in ten 
hours. As the average house will only consume about forty of 
these openings, the product is the equivalent of 100 houses per 
day. 

The magnitude of the plant may be appreciated in a measure 
by a few statistics that indicate the dimensions. Our illustrations 
give the impression but figures to supplant them are most satis- 
factory: Twenty miles of logging railroad in operation; docks 
at factory, two miles; thirty-eight acres of floor space, containing 
twenty-eight miles of steam and water pipes. 

The annual sales of the company, including all departments, 
branches and subsidiary companies, exceed five million dollars 
per annum. 


The capital invested runs well up into the millions, and the 
number of hands employed in the company’s operations, from 
the woods through to the distributing points, exceeds three 
thousand. 

The “Korelock” doors are being imitated to some extent by 
smaller plants, but in no case can they produce the Korelock core, 
and while some of these imitations are quite satisfactory so far 
as we know, it can reasonably be assumed that the product being 
imitated is the standard. 

In the above sketch of the operations of the Paine Lumber 
Company we have endeavored to give some idea of the perfec- 
tion of system and great resources essential in the production 
of the ‘“Korelock” door to increase the possibilities of the out- 
put and at the same time to reduce the cost to a point where 
the highest type of door may be brought within the means of the 
humblest cottager, thus adding materially to the comfort and 


sanitation of the home, as well as to the economy in all buildings. 
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“LUXFER PRISM 
TILE” 


% 





No Iron Frames 
No Rusting 


4 


GREAT STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY 





Luxfer Sidewalk Lights in Re-inforced 
Concrete Setting :: Best for Basement Lighting 
Wb eg Wel “LUXFER BLANK 


RANSOME SYSTEM 


LUXFER PRISMS IN RE-INFORCED CONCRETE SETTING HAVE NO EQUAL 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS are agreed upon EXCELLENCE of this work. 


AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 


160 Fifth Ave. Heyworth Bldg. Garfield Bidg. Ryan Bldg. 
NEW YOun CHICAGO CLEVELAND ST. PAUL 


TILE” 


All Steel Imbedded in 
Concrete 


Watertight and Free from 
CONDENSATION 


Note the twisted 
TENSION RODS 


shown in illustration 


New York Life Bldg. 15 Federal St. American Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY BOSTON BALTIMORE 























downwards also made. 





SPECIFY THE MATHIS AIR DIFFUSERS 
FOR WALLS AND CEILINCS 


They give more free area for the air delivery than 
the common style register and prevent draft. 
SPECIAL STYLES of DIFFUSERS for 
delivery of air to right or left and upwards or 


THE MATHIS BROS. CoO. 
25th PLACE and STEWART AVE., - CHICAGO 











ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


ST. LOUIS ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 


At a recent meeting the club was addressed by Henry H. 
Humphrey on the subject of “The Relation of the Consulting 
Engineer to the Architect.” The annual election of officers was 
held on April 14. 

NEW YORK CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The regular monthly meeting was held April 11 at 8:30 p. m. 
Among the important subjects considered were the bill to regulate 
the practice of architecture now pending in the state legislature, 
and the report of the committee on the revision of the building 
code. 

CINCINNATI CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The smoke question was the sole topic of conversation at 
the banquet of the Cincinnati Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects at the Burnet House. Speeches by Dr. C. A. L. 
Reed, Superintendent Iehrenbach, of the City Hospital, and 
Professor Marx, of the University of Cincinnati, all dealt with 
various phases of the smoke nuisance and its prevention by 
proper architectural construction. Discussion followed the 
speeches. 

WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, A. I. A. 


The Chapter held its regular monthly meeting at Tacoma. 
Representative architects of Seattle and Tacoma were present 
and sat down to dinner at 6 p. m. During the meal operatic 
selections were given by the orchestra. At the business session 
afterward, Vice-President Bullard took the chair and an interest- 
ing discussion took place on the ventilation of public and other 
buildings. Other subjects brought up were the consideration of 
a code of ethics for the profession and the scale of charges. 
It was resolved to amend the schedule to conform to that of the 
American Institute of Architects. The principal speakers of the 
evening were Messrs. Myers, Gould, Stephens, Graham, Schack 
and Russell. A course of papers on subjects of interest to the 





National Fire Proofing Company 


All Kinds of Hollow Building Tile 


also 


Engineers and Contractors for 
the Fireproofing of Buildings 
Our engineering department Annual 
inn wan service for the prep- ef Capacity 1,600,000 tons 


aration of complete plans 
and details for fireproof work 





Factories located near 
all the large cities 


For data and more detailed information, write us at either 
of the following addresses: 


New York, N. Y., 170 Broadway CHICAGO, ILL., Hartford, Buildin 
Boston, Mass., 840 Old South Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C., Colorado Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Land Title Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lumber Exch. 
PITTSBURG, PA , Bessemer Building BALTIMORE, MD., Calvert Building 











profession has been arranged for future meetings. It is five 
years since the Chapter met in Tacoma before and, owing to the 
success of this meeting, it was decided to hold future meetings 
in Tacoma as well as Seattle. 

ILLINOIS CHAPTER A. I. A. 

The regular monthly meeting, preceded by dinner, was held 
on the 9th. At the request of the A. I. A. a committee was 
appointed to consider the requirements of the proposed form of 
specification that the Institute has under advisement. This 
committee consists of W. A. Otis, chairman, A. F. Woltersdorf 
and C. S. Frost. The secretary of the national committee is 
Allen B. Pond. The president reported that an unusual effort 
was making to increase the membership of the chapter and stated 
that the present was a most favorable time for the required 
examinations. 
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ABKARSAS Southwest 


THE GREATEST ALL-YEAR-ROUND 


Health and Pleasure Resort 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, FIVE DAILY TRAINS FROM ST. LOUIS. 
ee -OUIS, DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE FROM MEMPHIS. 


CHICAGO »»PEORIA, 


ST.LOUIS“KANSAS CITY. Hot Springs Special 
a riccecnm a ae knocksat the door 


IRON 
*Tis said Opportunity knocks only 
M ©) U N TA i N once. When it comes—as it does to- 
={@) U T E. day—and says, “go Southwest and 


get a farm of your own,” don't shut 








AMERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 








along the 








HOT SPRINGS. Ark. DENVER. Colo 


TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH 
CALIFORNIA «as» OREGON 











sv 'waey Gnas Gaia Ae kaenie Aare OR For Descriptive and Illustrated Pamphlets, address the door. Open it! 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
® ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. eee Oe : a The open door leads to our office. Informa- 
: tion free for the asking. Gen. Colonization 
Gro. J. CHARLTON, H. C. TOWNSEND, Gent Pass’R AND TKT. AGENT, Agt., A. T. & S. F. Ry., Chicago. 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, ST. Louis. 
Cu10aGo, ILL. 























Seasonable talk on Good Paint for the Pres- 

ervation of all classes of Metal and Wood, Draftsman Wanted 

is contained in the New Pamphlet B--62. is ss 

Write for a free copy % Paint Department Wanted at once, Competent 
Architectural Draftsman. Address, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. FERRY & CLAS, Architects, 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 419 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
































LOW COLONIST RATES 


TO 


Colorado, Utah, California —_— 
and the Northwest oing t 


e 
Through Tourist Cars from all principal points via by Rail 


THE DENVER ea 
Reads like a fairy tale, but is an accomplished 
fact. One of the most interesting and difficult 
R | 0 R NDE feats of railroad engineering was the building 
of a bridge across the waters of Great Salt 
Lake. This is one of the sights for passengers 
7 M on their trip to 








CALIFORNIA 


OVER THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


Be sure your ticket reads over this line 





“The Scenic Line of the World” 
Traverses all the world-famed points of interest in the Rocky 


Mountain region and you should see that your ticket reads vi i 
this route anor to make your trip most exlepebio. porns Inquire of 
Write for free illustrated literature. 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
R. C. NICHOL, Genl. Agt., 
Ss. K. HOOPER, 242 Clark Streost, OMAHA, NEB. 
G. P. T. A., Denver. Chicago 
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Architects’ 


Specification Reminders 





Air Diffusers. 
Mathis Bros. Co., Chicago. 

Air Purifying and Cooling System. 
Thomas & Smith, Chicago. 


Architectural Iron Works. 
The Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago, 


Architectural Photographers. 
Taylor, J. W., Chicago 


Architectural Views. 
Taylor, Ae We, Chicago 


Bath Room Fixtures. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Bath Tubs. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Brass Goods (Plumbers). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Builders’ Hardware. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 
Builders’ Sundries. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 
Building Directory. 
Tablet & Ticket Co., Chicago. 


Carpets and Rugs. 
W. & J. Sloane, New York. 


Cements. 
French, S. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York. 


Closets. 

Naturo Co., Salem, N. J. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cold Storage. 

Northey Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 


Concrete Steel Frame. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Detroit. Mich. 


Unit Concrete Stee! Frame Co., Philadelphia. 


Conduit. 
National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 
Cordage. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass, 
Decorators. 
Sturdy, Jos. Pe, Chicago. 
Drawing Material and Implements. 
Abbott, A. H. & Co., Chicago 


Drinking Fountains. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Duplicator. 
Modern Duplicator, Pittsburg, Pa 


Elevators. 
The J. W. Reedy Elevator Co,, Chicago. 
Otis Elevator Co., Chicago, 


Enameled Iron (Plumbers’ Ware). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 





Fire Escapes. 

Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 
Fireproofing. 

Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co., Chicago. 


National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 
rhe Roebling Construction Co., New York. 


Ploor Polish. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston, Mass. 


Foundations. 

Foundation Co., The, New York, 
Hardware. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York, 


Hardwood Veneered Doors. 
Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Hollow Block. 

National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 
Interior Finishes. 

Adams & Elting Co., Chicago. 


Laundry Tubs. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co.. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Lavatories. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lead Pipe. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Locks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg, Co., New York. 
Mail Chutes. 

Cutler Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Marble. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
Metal Ceilings. 

Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Mortar Colors. 
French, S. H. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 
Adams & Elting Co.. Chicago. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York. 
Smith, Edward & Co., New York. 
Pencils. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Plumbers’ Fittings. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
Plumbers’ Ware, Porcelain Enameled. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Prisms. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago 


Railroads. 
Chicago & Alton Ry. 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Missouri Pacific Ry. 
Northern Pacific Line. 
Santa Fe Ry. 
Union Pacific Route. 





Range Closets. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Recording Instruments. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


Refrigerating Plants. 
Brunswick Refrigerating Co., Chicago 


Roofing Tin. 
Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sanitary Appliances. 
Cudell, F. E., Cleveland, O. 
Naturo Co., Salem, N. J. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 
Sanitary Woodwork. 
Never Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sash Cords and Chains. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass 


Shingle Stain. 
Dexter Bros., Boston, Mass. 


Showers, Permanent and Portable. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sidewalk and Vault Lights. 


American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago. 


Sinks, Porcelain Enameled. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Spring Hinges. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Steel Construction. 
Volkmann, Chas. & Co., Chicago. 


Store Front Construction. 
J. W. Coulson & Co., Columbus, O 


Terra Cotta. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Works, Chicago 
Winkle Terra Cotta Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Trees. 
Peterson Nursery, Chicago. 


Urinals, Porcelain Enameled. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Valves and Pittings. 
Union Brass Works Co., Boston, Mass 


Vinometers. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


White Lead. 
Hammar Bros.’ White Lead Co., St. Louis, Mo 


Window Lines. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Wire Cloth. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass 


Wrought Iron Railings and Grilles. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago. 
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*‘Giant”’ 
AND 

“Red 
Metal” 


Sash 
Chains 














This cut illus- 
trates one of many 
high class buildings 
in which our chains 
areused. Weare 
the originators 
of SASH Chain 
as a substitute for 
cord. Our Chains are “STANDARD” and are acknowl- 
edged as such by the leading architects and are specified 
by them. 


SAMPLES OF CHAINS ON APPLICATION 


Te Sah: & Egge Mfg. Co. Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, nny 


TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 








\ 


Engineers 


AND 


Contractors 


FOR 


Deep or Difficult 
Foundations 


FOR 
Buildings, Bridges, etc. 


BY 





Pneumatic Caissons 
Concrete Piles 
Steel and Wood Sheeting 





Complete Waterproof Cellar 
Ready for Steel 




















mie FOUNDATION G0. 


35 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








ae Good Books for the Architect’s Library 


By FRED T. HODGSON, Architect. 





THE THE MODERN ESTIMATOR, describes reliable methods 


of pricing quantities for competitive work, showing in brief 
concise form the methods generally employed by the most 
successful architects. Contains many tab.es, rules and useful 
memoranda and gives full details for estimating. 


Price, 12 mo. cloth............ ......-: $1.50 
Architect’s Edition, half leather ....$2.00 


THE HARDWOOD FINISHER, gives rules and methods 


for working hard woods, with description of tools required and 
methods of using. Also treats on filling, staining, varnishing 
gilding and enameling woodwork of all kinds. 
Price, 12 mo. cloth, 320 pages 117 illustrations, $1.00 
Architect’s Edition, half leather........ 1.50 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING SELF TAUGHT. This 


work is especially designed for architects and draughtsmen 
who desire to increase their knowledge of practical architect- 
ure. Rules for laying out drawings and executing the same 
and for drawing the plans, elevations and details of a house 
are given, including walls, doors, windows, stairs and all other 
items required to complete a building. 300 pages, 300 
illustrations, 18 folding plates. 

Phew BE WO WOOO 6 oe os cc cccccccsssceveet $2.00 

Architect’s Edition, half leather......... 3.00 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS TO-DAY 


Semebaaasaan 
es 


PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 


360 Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















COLD DRY AIR 


Cold Storage ana 
Cooling Rooms 
| for 
| fine residences, 
hospitals, hotels, 




















Re ICE and public 
institutions. 

| ep 

a Butchers’, 
grocers’, beer and 
—\\} creamery coolers 
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for all purposes. 


Northey’s Patent Catalogue. 


Northey Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, Iowa 

















Summer Outings in Yellowstone Park 


The finest place in America for a vacation of a week, month, or the season. 
Plan your summer journey NOW. _ In Yellowstone Park you may enjoy the 
finest coaching trip in America; the majestic scenery of the Rockies; the study of 
wonderful natural phenomena; a glorious mountain summer climate; a view of the 
magnificent Grand Canyon—these are a few things; othersare described in ‘‘ Wonder- 
land 1906,"’sent for six cents. Or. if you like, for 


(From Chicago $75 Round Trip) 
you can enjoy a round trip from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis through the heart of the Great Ws 62 0 
across two mountain ranges—to Puget Sound—“* 
terranean of America” and see Yellowstone Park 
as a side trip ¢ route going via the Northern Pacific, 
Gardiner Gateway 


and the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
C. A. MATTHEWS. G. A. 
208 S. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill, 





Summer Excursion Rates 
une | -- September 15. 
iberal Stopovers. 
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THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO. | es 


Passenger and Freight 


~ ELEVATORS. 


83 to 91 Illinois Street, 31-33 Tenth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 








Butcher’s 


Boston Polish 
We make more than 200 Steel Ceil- 
Is the best finish made for ing designs, finely illustrated in our 
1s FLOORS, Interior Wood- 148-page Catalogue. Write for copy 
See sren work and Furniture ‘ if you are interested. Awarded the 


Not brittle; gg pe ee — Seen, Te only Gold Medal at St. re 
shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 

wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural BERGER Ss 
color and beauty of the wood. Without doubt the 


most economical and satisfactory PoLisH known for “ef l a SS i k re JS te e l 


HARDWOOD FLOooRs. 








le by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and eye 
<ibeaatiens House Purnichings. . f C. el Ll l fi gs 
Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. We also make Roofing, Siding, Metal 
THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., Shingles, Cornices, Finials, Skylights, 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Besten, Mase. Metal Lath, and Fireproofing Special- 
is a superior finish for 


Our No. 3 Reviver kitchen and piazza floors. ties. Send us your plans. 
THE BERGER MFG. CO., Castes, Shis 

















Acclimated Nursery 
Stock 


We sell Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and 
Herbaceous Plants. All heme grown stock 
for use in giving immediate effect. 

Our landscape department employs an 
efficient corps of engineers who are at the 
service of architects with whom they will 
co-operate in landscape work in order to 
ob best effect. 


Peterson Nursery 
Room 1301, 108 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


THE “MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


(Costs $2.75 to $6.75, according to size) 


The NEW (Clay-Process) method of Duplicati 
or Printing Letters, Specifications, Circulars, Quota- 
tions, Drawings, etc. 100 Perfect copies from each 











writi (Pen or Typeuriting). We are spending 
$100,000 to tell you about it. We help systemize your 
office. Write Now for illustrated bookiet. 


Durkine, Reeves ¢ CO., Mirs., 339 Filth Ave., Pittsburg,Pa. 
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THE CHEAPEST GOODS © Established 1844 
Do not always cost the least 


Peerless 
Mortar Colors 


Are the Brightest, Strongest and Most Durable 
Their Ultimate Cost is Therefore the Lowest 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 








Send for Samples. PHILADELPHIA 
Ad van ce News Put into the White House by the U.S. Government. 
INDICATING Gp StAswrrmor | CUDELL 
| == Chances to Sell 
PLANS, FIXTURES, 
MATERIALS, FURNITURE, gent 
MACHINERY, Si538.8 
a econ, ae ee F. E. CUDELL’S 
THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, | Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap 
Rictedink den: Gills Monin For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 
26 Vesey St., NEWYORK, 68 Devonshire St,, BOSTON. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





206 E, Pourth St,, CINCINNATI. Railroad Bidg., DENVER. 














POROUS FIREPROOFING 
Illinois Terra Cotta Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Fireproofing of Buildings 
OFFICE 


439 “The Rookery,” CHICAGO 


Telephone, HARRISON 1705 WORKS AT PULLMAN 























DEAR SIR: 

Do you, as an arch- 
itect, responsible for 
the beauty of structures 
erected under your su- 
pervision, realize the 
superior economy, 
beauty and durability 
of paints based on 
Oxide of Zinc? 
Do you, know, more- 
over, that Florence 
Zinc produces purer 
whites and yields 
cleaner, brighter, more 
delicate tints than any - 
other white pigment? 
These are facts worth 
of your careful i 
eration. 


The New Jersey 


Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway, New York 








FREE 
Our Practical Pamphlets: 
“The Paint Question” 
“Paints in Architecture” 
“Specifications for Architects” 
“French Government Decrees” 
“Paint: Why, How and When” 








We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of 
manufacturers of high-grade zinc white 
paints will be furnished on application. 
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We are TIN PLATE makers 
and have been marketing 
ONE brand of Roofing 

Tin for over 21 


years which speaks 
We also make an es- 


pecially fine brand of 
Roofing Tin called 


‘*Follansbee 
Banfield 


Process 


not only for the 
actual merit of the 
material, but for a 
certain ability on 
our part as well, 
in a clear manner. 
Few Architects or 
Roofers have not 
heard of 


“Scott’s 
Extra 
Coated’”’ 


Very few. 


and guarantee in 
writing it MUST wear 
for not less than 15 
years or it is our loss. 


FOLLANSBEE 


BROTHERS 
COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 








SAMSON 


Spot Sash Cord 


Is made of pure cotton and is guaranteed 


free from bad splicing and rough braiding. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND TESTS. 


Samson Corpace Works 
Boston, Mass. 

















and other woodwork exposed to 
the action of the weather or 
dampness require varnish made 
from specially selected gums. 
The best that can be made is 
our SPAR COATING. 


Our catalog for the asking 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 


VARNISH MAKERS AND COLOR GRINDERS 
59 Market St., CHICAGO 45 Broadway, NEW YORK 


FRONT DOORS 























with Paracentric Key affords the highest standard 
of security, and is made in hundreds of styles and 
sizes, adapted to almost every possible use, from a 
jewel-case to a prison door. 


Little Brochures, ‘“What. is a 
Genuine Yale Lock,” “Yale Night 
Latches,” ‘‘Artist and Artisan,” 
etc., will be sent on request. 


The 


YALE & TOWNE 


Mfg. Company. 


CuicaGco OFFICE: 
88 Lake St. 














DIRECTORY 

sade Alphabetical Office and 
Loft Building Directory 
r Directories 


installed in new 
Chicago Federal Building 
SRLS: RE SA PES 


Three of ow 


Over 800 in use through: 
out the United 
Canada and C 


The Tablet and 
Ticket Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


381-3 Broadway, New York 
87-89 Franklin St. Chicago 


Send for Catalogue 


Willson’s Changeable and 








BRISTOL'S 


Recording Instruments 
For Pressure, Temperature 
and Electricity 
should be specified in "ul up-to- 
date dwellings and buildings. 
Bristol’s Thermometer-Ther- 
mostats show exact temperature 
of a room and give alarm or 
set regulating devices into 
operation if it changes from the 
er a 
Instrument Guaranteed. 
Gola i Medal St. Louis Exposition. 
Send for Circular P. 


64e BRISTOL COMPANY 
Waterbury, Conn. 
New York Branch, 114 Liberty Street. 


,Saee See eae eee eee eee eee eee 
owrertreeereeeeemeeeeereereeeerter. ee ee ee 
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